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Abstract 

Distance and online learning has rapidly becoming the wave of the future in the present 
educational environment (Herbold, 2012). Advancements in technology have created more 
opportunities for instructors and educators in higher education to expand the educational process. 
This expansion has pushed education out of the traditional classroom and into cyberspace where 
audiences locally, nationally and even internationally can be reached (Herbold, 2012). In this 
changing environment, instructors and their interaction, continue to be the key element in the 
teaching and learning process of the adult learner. For the purpose of this study, the researcher 
proposed to examine the influence of the instructor’s interaction in online learning as it related to 
the adult learner’s perceptions and satisfaction of the online learning experience. 
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Chapter I 

Introduction 

Distance and online learning have rapidly become the wave of the future in the 
educational setting (Herbold, 2012). Advancements in technology created more opportunities 
for students and educators in higher education to expand the educational process (Caruth & 
Caruth 2013). This expansion pushed education out of the traditional classroom and into 
cyberspace where audiences locally, nationally and even internationally could be reached 
(Herbold, 2012). In this changing environment, the adult learner continued to be the key element 
in the teaching and learning process (Cercone, 2008). Proper instruction and delivery of this 
type of learning was important for both the educator and the student (Simpson, 2013). 

Online course delivery continued to grow as a viable option for degree completion in 
higher education (Hosier & Arend, 2012). Between the years of 2013 and 2014 the number of 
students enrolled in at least one online course increased by 3.9% from the previous year (Allen, 
Seaman, Poulin & Straut, 2016). Allen et ah, (2016) reported that out of the total 5.8 million fall 
2014 distance education students, “2.85 million were taking classes completely online, and 2.97 
million were taking some courses at a distance” (p. 4). Likewise, Poll, Widen, and Weller, 

(2014) claimed that “a growing number of higher education institutions have encouraged faculty 
to use online learning environments to support classroom activities or to overcome the 
limitations of face-to-face learning. 

In this ever-changing environment, instructors and their supervision of online learning, 
remained one of the most dominate factors in the success of the adult learner (Kuo, Walker, 
Belland & Schroder, 2013). Stevens (2014) claimed that “institutions of higher education are not 
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addressing the needs of these nontraditional learners” (p. 65). The increased demand for online 
degree programs and courses, along with the added focus on adult learners must be met with 
evidence-based practices designed to improve teaching effectiveness and interaction (Allen & 
Seaman, 2014). Stevens (2014) added to this claim by stating that “without devising needs and 
systems specifically focused on the adult learner, universities will not be successful in engaging, 
recruiting, or retaining the adult learner population successfully” (p. 65). 

Adult learners were often described as dynamic learners. They sought to find new 
infonnation and often used online learning as a means to promote themselves and their career. 
Determining the characteristics of an online learner helped administrators and instructors better 
understand the components of online learning and the needs of non-traditional online learners. 
These individuals were identified as sharing distinctive characteristics which included, full time 
employment, dependent support, life experience, and time limitations (Stevens, 2014). Adult 
learners often benefited from the flexibility and accessibility of online learning (Todd, Ravi, 
Akoh, & Gray, 2016). 

Adult learning was defined by Malcolm Knowles (1984) as the act, process, or 
experience of gaining knowledge or skills. Learning took the learner from the point of novice to 
the point of expert in the subject matter being studied (Knowles, 1984). Traditional face-to-face 
education decreased and many adult learners were looking for distance or online learning 
opportunities to meet their individual self-directed learning goals (Herbold, 2012). Malcom 
Knowles (1976) described self-directed learning as a way of defining personal learning needs, 
creating learning experiences, and evaluating learning over time. For the adult learner, online 
web-based learning provided a more modifiable learning format when compared to the 
traditional face to face classroom (Poll, Widen & Weller, 2014). 
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Adult learners needed to know the importance of why they were learning specific 
educational content. Traditional learning models were no longer accepted by the adult learner 
and were replaced by how the learning now benefited the learner. Many adults associated what 
needed to be learned with what occupation they chose for their life (Chen, 2013). Motivation for 
this type of learning may come from a superior, a raise in pay or just to fill a professional gap. 
Distance or online learning helped the adult learner fill this void. 

Instructors, instructional designers, and other professionals working in the design of 
online learning environments for adults should be knowledgeable about adult learning theory, 
especially in terms of its relationship to distance or online learning (Cercone, 2008). Dabbagh 
(2007) reported the average age of an online student was 34, and over 50 percent of these 
students had some previous college education. Many students were looking for a convenient and 
practical way to complete their college degree in order to attain a better job or financial stability 
(Slentz, 2009). Adult learners brought many factors and outside distractors to the classroom. 
Instructors should consider different tactics that maximize adult learner success (Gruenbaum, 
2010). Additionally, the more instructors understood the nature of adult learning; the better the 
facilitation of adult distance learning became (Gruenbaum, 2010). 

Although there was growth and popularity in online learning, these courses were not 
completed with the same success rate as traditional face to face classes. (Layne, Boston, & Ice, 
2015). Online classes had a six to seven-time higher dropout rate as compared to face-to-face 
classes (Patterson & McFadden, 2009). Due to the rapid change and explosion of online learning 
into institutions, educators needed to find new ways to integrate curriculum, technology, 
community, and learning in a manner which supported student motivation, self-regulation and 
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retention of the adult learner in the virtual learning environments (Fisher & Baird, 2005). One of 
the main problems found in online education was that instructors often changed the curriculum to 
fit the technology rather than finding the technology to fit the curriculum (Bennett & Green, 
2001). Further, Bennett and Green, claimed that online learning was often served in a packaged 
format to assist with student enrollment. This packaging of the learning process often left the 
curriculum and instructional pedagogy to suffer (Bennett & Green). 

Chaney, Eddy, Dorman, Glessner, Green, and Lara-Alecio (2007) suggested that for 
online learning to be effective there needed to be some interaction between the student and 
others. This interaction could be between student to student or student to instructor. Student 
separation in online learning could lead to dissatisfaction and isolation (Heyman, 2010). Chaney 
et ah, (2007) found that the student to instructor interaction and feedback was most often cited as 
the most important gauge of the student’s personal success. Several critics of online learning 
suggested that feedback and interaction was equally as important in online learning as it was in 
the traditional classroom. “Many of the pedagogical benefits of the teacher-student interaction, 
especially those related to motivation and feedback, are equally relevant in the classroom and 
distance education” (Chaney et. al, 2007, p. 4). 

The adult learner brought many different biases and experiences into the online 
classroom. Even with their life experiences, many adult learners found themselves as the novice 
in the online classroom. Many factors affected the online learning environment, whether internal 
or external, which led to the success or failure of the adult learner (Olesova, Yang & Richardson, 
2011). For the purpose of this study, the researcher proposed to examine the influence of the 
instructor’s interaction in online learning as it related to the adult learner’s perceptions and 
satisfaction of the online learning experience. 
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Statement of the Problem 

Current research literature was plentiful with studies examining the different aspects of 
online teaching and learning in higher education. Likewise, there was bountiful research in 
regards to the adult learner and online education. Despite this overabundance of research 
examining online learning, teaching, and the adult learner, the importance of instructor 
interaction on adult learner satisfaction in the online learning environment was lacking. 

Distance and online learning were finding their way onto every campus of higher 
education. Advancements in technology created more opportunities for instructors and educators 
in higher education to expand the educational process. This expansion pushed education out of 
the traditional classroom and into cyberspace where adult learners were more easily reached. In 
this ever-changing environment, online instructors and their interaction, continued to be the key 
element in the teaching and learning process of the adult learner. Interaction in this type of 
learning was important for both the instructor and the student (Boyers, 2013). This research 
examined the influence of instructor interactions on the adult learner’s satisfaction of the online 
learning experience. 


Research Questions 

Changes in our recent economy brought many adult learners back to college. This form 
of educational content delivery allowed adult learners to balance education with their current 
work and family needs. Even though online learning helped to fill the gap for adult learners, it 
did not come without problems. Adult learners brought a different dynamic to the online 
classroom which needed to be addressed by the instructor. Many distance learning programs for 
adult learners suffered from large attrition or dropout rates. There was a gap in the research that 
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identifies instructor interaction as it related to the student’s perception and satisfaction of the 
online learning experience. Therefore, this mixed method research study addressed the following 
research questions. 

1. To what extent does adult learner course satisfaction vary with instructor 
interactions, assessment, and instruction in the online environment? 

2. How do adult learners describe their online learning experience as it relates to 
instructor interaction, assessment, and instruction? 

3. To what extent are adult learners satisfied or dissatisfied with their online 
experience? 


Research Design 

Characteristics of the Design 

Bums and Grove (2003) defined research design as “a blueprint for conducting a study 
with maximal control over the factors that may interfered with the validity of the findings” (p. 
195). Also, according to Bums and Grove (2003), descriptive research “is designed to provide a 
picture of a situation as it happens naturally” (p. 201). Grimes and Schultz (2002), claimed that 
“descriptive research studies often represent the first scientific toe in the water in new areas of 
inquiry”. Williams (2007), expanded on this statement by reporting that “descriptive research 
involves identification of attributes of a particular phenomenon based on an observational basis, 
or the exploration of correlation between two or more phenomena” (p. 66). 

Tashakkori and Teddlie (2003), claimed that the mixed methods approach to research 
emerged in the mid-to-late 1900’s. Johnson and Onwuegbuzie (2004) suggested that the mixed 
method approach to research provided researchers with an alternative to single quantitative and 
qualitative research, which were once believed to be incompatible. Mixed method research not 
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only involved collecting numerical quantitative date, but also descriptive qualitative data. 
“Researchers collect or analyze not only numerical data, which is customary for quantitative 
research, but also narrative data, which is the norm for qualitative research in order to address the 
research question(s) defined for a particular study” (Williams, 2007, p. 70). One benefit of 
qualitative research was to enable the researcher to gather in-depth information from their 
subject of inquiry (Aborisade, 2013). “Qualitative research is used for addressing “how” 
questions rather than “how many,” for understanding real life from the perspective of those being 
studied, and for examining and articulating processes” (Lee, 2014, p. 94). 

Rational for Selecting the Research Design 

Grimes and Schultz (2002) claimed that descriptive studies dealt with two major groups: 

“studies that deal this individuals and studies that relate to populations” (p. 146). Descriptive 
studies included surveys, case studies, interviews and focus groups (Grimes & Schultz, 2002). 
Grimes and Schultz (2002) claimed that descriptive studies had strengths and weaknesses. 
Strengths of descriptive research included the data often being radially available and efficient to 
use and few ethical difficulties existed with this type of data (Grimes & Schultz, 2002). 
Weaknesses of this type of study li nk ed to the associations between the cause and effect of the 
research might be unclear and the researcher may “draw casual inference when none is possible” 
(Grimes & Schultz, 2002, p.147). 

A descriptive research design was selected by the researcher for this study to help insure 
that the experiences and perceptions of the participants were adequately examined and reported. 
This research design allowed the researcher to survey participants and follow up with interviews 
to expand on the gathered quantitative data. 
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Theoretical Orientation and Conceptual Framework 

Theoretical Orientation 

The theoretical orientation of this study was based on the andragogical model of adult 
learning which was developed by Malcolm Knowles (1980). This model provided a structure for 
examining and understanding the adult learner. The andragogy model could be easily applied to 
distance education because its foundation was based on the learner’s own control, flexibility, and 
feedback (Frey & Webreck Alman, 2003). The flexibility of this model allowed online learning 
to be more in line with the autonomy of the adult learner. “Online learning is much more 
conducive to learner autonomy than traditional classrooms in the sense that whether 
asynchronous or synchronous, the learner has much more control of when and where to complete 
their coursework” (Vasilopoulos, 2012, p. 1). Applying the andragogical model could help 
instructors to better determine the characteristics of an adult learner and assist with the 
application of this type of learning in an online setting. 

Conceptual Framework 

The conceptual framework for this study was developed to present an overview of the 
concepts and organization of this study. The research study’s conceptual framework was shown 
graphically in figure 1 below. 
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Adult 
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Online 

Environment 


Figure 1. Conceptual Framework. Influence of Instructor Interaction on Adult Learners 
Perception of Online Learning - Online Undergraduate Health Care Courses. 

For the purpose of this study, instructor interaction, the adult learner, and the online 
environment were all examined as to how they related to learner satisfaction. 


Significance of Study 


Understanding the andragogic model as described by Malcolm Knowles (1980), allowed 
instructors to identify why online or distance education was sometimes better suited to meet the 
ever-changing needs of the adult learner. Knowles concluded that in order to reach the adult 
learner in online education, the learner needed to understand what it was they needed to know, be 
able to associate their learning with a clear purpose, develop a self-concept for learning, define 
the role of their experience, and display a readiness and motivation to learn. Previous studies 
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helped to explore the differences in adult online learning, but there were gaps in the literature on 
the influence of instructor’s interaction in an online course and how the interaction effected the 
adult learner’s perception of online learning. 

Given the recent changes in enrollment of the adult learners in higher education, it was 
important for instructors to learn how to better reach the adult learner in the online learning 
environment. Previous research of online student satisfaction identified several factors that 
influenced adult learner success and continuation in an online class. Some of these studies 
reviewed adult learner life experiences, preparation, and faculty support in online learning, but 
few have identified the impact of instructor interaction on the adult learner in the online learning 
environment. This study was significant to administrators, online instructors, and faculty 
members of higher education institutions who sought to provide optimal learning experiences for 
their adult learner population. Research in online instructional delivery and design was prevalent 
but the adult learner’s perception and satisfaction of this type of learning as it related to 
instructor interaction was neglected. 


Procedures 

The researcher proposed to use a mixed method study which utilized a descriptive 
research design. Adult learners currently enrolled in health care career programs at a small rural 
college in Georgia were surveyed and interviewed in regards to their perceptions of instructor 
interaction, and its effect on the online learning process and their overall satisfaction with the 
online learning experience. Satisfaction surveys also included the demographics of age, gender, 
and number of online courses completed. 

Participants were first surveyed with quantitative satisfaction survey questions that were 
graded on a 4-point Likert scale. Participants were purposefully sampled, from the initial survey, 
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to be interviewed or participate in an online Web-Ex focus group to gain additional survey data. 
The qualitative interview and focus group instrument gained descriptive information in regards 
to the student’s perceptions and satisfaction of the online learning experience as it related to the 
instructor’s interaction, assessment, and instruction. 

Limitations 

Limitations of this study included its descriptive design, sample size, and student 
perceptions of learning. The studies descriptive design, allowed for quantitative and qualitative 
survey data collection. The validity of this data was only as valid as the answers given by the 
participants. Participation in the study will be voluntary, which might lead to a lack of random 
sampling. The study was limited to one single small public university’s health care career 
programs adult learners. This sample size limited the generalizability of this research to other 
institutions. Lastly, this study did not examine the effects of student-student interactions or 
faculty perceptions of online learning. 


Delimitations 

This study was delimited to participants who were (a) currently enrolled in online health 
care career programs, (b) were over the age of 25, and (c) who had completed at least two online 
courses. Students currently enrolled in online health care career programs who were under the 
age of 25 or who had not completed at least two online courses were excluded from the survey. 
Likewise, the study was also delimited to the participant’s perceptions of satisfaction with online 
learning as it relates to instructor interaction. Student to student interaction was not examined. 
Furthermore, the results of the proposed study were generalizable to online instructors and not 


face to face instructors. 
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Definitions of Terms 

The following terms will be used throughout this research study. These definitions were 
provided to help clarify the terms and provide their relevance to this research study. 

Adult learners. For the purpose of this study, adult learners were considered as a non- 
traditional college student over the age of 25. These students are motivated to attended college 
either by personal gain or advanced employment (Stevens, 2014). 

Cognitive Presence. The integration of discourse and reflection by the student involved in 
the online learning environment (Swan, Richardson, Ice, Garrison, Cleveland-Innes, Arbaugh, 
2008). 

Distance learning. A learning environment where the instructor and the student were in 
two different locations. Learning in this environment took place at different times (Moore, 
Dickson-Deane, Galyen, 2011) 

Instructor Interaction. Interaction by the instructor in the online learning enviromnent. 
This was also considered interaction between the student and the instructor (Richardson, 2012). 
For the purpose of the study, instructor interaction was defined as any contact between student 
and instructor. 

Online environment. Courses or programs that were offered online or in video 
conferencing format (Todd, Ravi, Akoh, & Gray, 2015). This type of delivery involved “student- 
instructor interaction and student-content interaction asynchronously or synchronously through 
the Internet” (Koenig, 2010, p. 13). 

Student Perception. For the purpose for the purpose, of this study student perception of 
learning was defined as the capability of the student to understand their environment (Crane, 
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2011 ). 

Student Satisfaction. For the purpose of this study, student satisfaction was defined as the 
student’s perception of to what extent they received what they expected from the online course. 

Teaching Presence. The interaction and presence of the instructor in the online learning 
environment. This included instructional design, facilitating understanding or discourse, and 
direct instruction (Swan, Richardson, Ice, Garrison, Cleveland-Innes, Arbaugh, 2008). 

Traditional student. For the purpose of this study, a student who was a full-time student, 
straight out of high school, and between the ages of 18 - 24 (National Center for Education 
Statistics, 2012). 


Summary 

Distance and online learning were found in many institutions of higher education. This 
expansion of distance education afforded students and instructors many different options for 
meeting or delivering educational needs. Online instruction had rapidly become the choice for 
continued education for the adult learner. Even though this fonn of instructional delivery 
provided many opportunities for the adult learner, it also presented many challenges. In this ever- 
changing environment, online instructors and their interaction, continued to be the key element 
in the teaching and learning process of the adult learner. The purpose of this research was to 
examine the influence of instructor interaction on the adult learner’s satisfaction of the online 
learning experience. 

Previous studies helped to explore the differences in adult online learning, but there were 
gaps in the literature on the influence of instructor’s interaction in an online course and how the 
interaction effected the adult learner’s satisfaction of online learning. Previous studies of online 
student satisfaction suggested that there were several factors that influence adult learner success 
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and continuation in an online class. Some of these studies looked at adult learner life 
experiences, preparation, and faculty support, but few studies identified the significance of 
instructor interaction on the adult learner in the online learning environment. This study was 
important to administrators, online instructors, and faculty members of higher education 
institutions who sought to provide optimal learning experiences for their adult learner 
population. 

The researcher proposed to use a mixed method study which utilized a descriptive design. 
Adult learners currently enrolled in health care career programs at a small rural community 
college in Georgia were surveyed in regards to their satisfaction with online learning and 
interviewed to gain additional information in regards to instructor interaction as it relates to adult 
learner satisfaction in the online learning experience. Demographic data including age, gender, 
and number of online classes completed was also gathered. 
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Chapter II 
Introduction 

Distance and online learning rapidly became the wave of the future in the educational 
setting (Herbold, 2012). Advancements in technology created more opportunities for students 
and educators in higher education to expand the educational process (Caruth & Caruth 2013). 
This expansion has pushed education out of the traditional classroom and into cyberspace where 
audiences locally, nationally and even internationally were reached (Herbold, 2012). In this 
changing environment, the adult learner continued to be the key element in the teaching and 
learning process (Cercone, 2008). Proper instruction and delivery of this type of learning was 
imperative for both the educator and the student (Simpson, 2013). 

Online course delivery continued to grow as a viable option for degree completion in 
higher education (Hosier & Arend, 2012). Between the years of 2013 and 2014 the number of 
students enrolled in at least one online course increased by 3.9% from the previous year (Allen, 
Seaman, Poulin & Straut, 2016). Allen et al. (2016) reported that out of the total 5.8 million fall 
semester 2014 distance education students, “2.85 million were taking classes completely online, 
and 2.97 million were taking some courses at a distance” (p.4). Likewise, Poll, Widen, and 
Weller, (2014) claimed that “a growing number of higher education institutions have encouraged 
faculty to use online learning environments to support classroom activities or to overcome the 
limitations of face-to-face learning. 

Adult learning was defined by Malcolm Knowles (1984) as the act, process, or 
experience of gaining knowledge or skills. Learning took the learner from the point of novice to 
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the point of expert in the subject matter being studied (Knowles, 1984). Traditional face to face 
education became a way of the past and many adult learners were looking for distance or online 
learning opportunities to meet their individual self-directed learning goals (Herbold, 2012). 
Malcom Knowles (1976) defined self-directed learning as a means of defining personal learning 
needs, creating learning experiences, and evaluating learning over time. For the adult learner, 
online web-based learning provided a more modifiable learning fonnat when compared to the 
traditional face to face classroom (Cho, Choi, Shin, Yu, Kim, & Kim, 2014). 

In this ever-changing environment, instructors and their supervision of online learning, 
remained one of the most dominate factors in the success of the adult learner Kuo, Walker, 
Belland and Schroder (2013). Mitchell (n.d.) claimed that “to be a good educator in the rapid 
changing and shifting landscape of the information age required that we teach and model skills 
and strategies which support research, collaboration, infonnation management, planning, 
reviewing, critical thinking, reflection and evaluation” (p.l). Likewise, “in order to support and 
promote these characteristics and skills more effectively, the online course developer, instructor, 
or teacher should focus on designing online learning environments that support exploratory and 
dialogical learning” (Dabbah, 2007, p.6). Adult learners were often described as dynamic 
learners. They sought to find new information and often used online learning as a means to 
promote themselves and their career. Determining the characteristics of an online learner helped 
administrators and instructors better understand the components of online learning and the needs 
of online learners. Research demonstrated that although distance education learners shared broad 
demographic and situational characteristics, no concrete evidence indicated that this group was 
homogeneous or unchanging (Thompson, 1998). 
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According to Connor (1997), pedagogy was defined as the art and science of educating 
children and often was used as a synonym for teaching. The pedagogic model was basically 
teacher-focused education. The teacher assumed responsibility for making all of the decisions for 
what, how, and when subject matter was learned. In ancient times, this model was not pursued by 
great teachers like Plato. Many viewed this teacher direct learning model as a form of 
authoritarian techniques. But as this model evolved, it later became the dominate model of 
formal education. Robert J. Marshak (1983), stated that “pedagogy is classified by subject, 
orientation and the teachers’ role of imparting new knowledge to the student” (p. 80). By its 
critics, pedagogy was considered an appropriate fonn of education and training for children and 
in some situations also for adults (Marshak, 1983). 

The adult learner was often reached by a different fonn of teaching that was more learner 
centered. Andragogy, which can be defined as the art and science of helping adults leam 
(Knowles, 1984) took on many different meanings since the writings of Malcolm Knowles. 
Andragogy was viewed as an alternative to pedagogy in which the learner was responsible for 
setting and achieving his or her own goals through self-direction (Halili, Razak, & Zainuddin, 
2015). Self-motivation was a major tool used in this adult learning model (Gruenbaum, 2010). 
This motivation serves as the primary role of the learner in acquiring new skills and knowledge 
(Gruenbaum, 2010). 


Historical Analysis 

History of the Adult Learner 

The tenn andragogy was first used by Alexander Kapp, a German grammar school 
teacher, in 1833 to identify the educational theory of Plato. Plato originally used this term to 
describe the process by which to engage in continuing education. Malcolm Knowles (1986) 
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described his understanding of andragogy in his first article “Andragogy, Not Pedagogy”. 
Knowles originally built his theory of andragogy on two principles of adult learning. The first 
principle developed by Knowles was that adult learners are self-directed and autonomous. The 
second principle developed by Knowles was that of the role of the instructor should be as a 
facilitator of content rather than a presenter of content. 

The andragogic model originally consisted of four assumptions made by Knowles (1980) 
about the characteristics of the adult learner. Knowles added the fifth assumption to the 
andragogic model in 1984. These five issues to be considered and addressed in formal learning 
for the adult learner were as follows: 

1. The Learner’s Need to Know 

2. Self-concept 

3. Adult Learner Experiences 

4. Readiness to Leam 

5. Orientation to Leam 

6. Motivation to Learn 

These five issues addressed in the andragogy model made this type of learning 
appropriate for the education and training of adults. Adults learned differently than children and 
the problem-solving orientation of the andragogy model seemed to attract most adults to 
learning. 

Adult learners needed to know the importance of why they were learning specific 
educational content. The learning model of pedagogy was no longer accepted by the adult 
learner and it was replaced by how the learning now benefited the learner. Many adults 
associated what needed to be learned with what occupation they chose for their life (Chen, 
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2013). Motivation for this type of learning might come from a superior, a raise in pay or just to 
fill a professional gap. Distance or online learning helped the adult learner fill this void. 

Understanding one’s true self concept was an important task for the adult learner. 
Knowles, Holton, and Swanson (1998) stated that “adults resent and resist situations in which 
they feel others are imposing their wills on them” (p. 65). Adult learners moved from dependent 
learning and strove for independence and individual learning (Bawa, 2016). For many of these 
learners, online or distance learning allowed them to meet their individualized personal goals and 
helps them to better understand their own self concept of learning. 

Life experiences helped adult learners bring outside information to the classroom setting. 
These life experiences provided the adult learner with a larger base of knowledge than the 
traditional college student. Online and distance learning provided the adult learner with 
opportunities to use their previous learned knowledge and experience. Adult learners also 
displayed a higher motivation and readiness to leam than the traditional learner. Malcolm 
Knowles (1980) claimed that adults became ready to leam something when, “they experience a 
need to learn it in order to cope more satisfyingly with real life tasks or problems” (p. 44). This 
increased motivation and readiness to leam made online or distance learning more suitable for 
the adult learner. 

History of Online Learning and Instructor Interaction 

Due to the rapid change and explosion of online learning into institutions, educators 

needed to find new ways to integrate curriculum, technology, community, and learning in a 
manner which supports student motivation, self-regulation and retention in virtual learning 
environments (Fisher & Baird, 2005). One of the main problems found in online education was 
that instructors often changed the curriculum to fit the technology rather than finding the 
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technology to fit the curriculum (Bennett & Green, 2001). Further, Bennett and Green (2001) 
claimed that online learning was often served in a packaged format to assist with student 
enrollment. This packaging of the learning process often left the curriculum and instructional 
pedagogy suffering (Bennett & Green, 2001). Knowles (1984) gave an example of applying the 
andragogy model to online learning stating that: 

1. There was a need to explain the reasons specific things are being taught (e.g., certain 
commands, functions, operations, etc.) 

2. Instruction should be task-oriented instead of memorization — learning activities 
should be in the context of common tasks to be perfonned by the others. 

3. Instruction should take into account the wide range of different backgrounds of 
learners; learning materials and activities should allow for different levels/types of 
previous experience with computers. 

4. Since adults were self-directed, instruction should allow learners to discover things 
and knowledge for themselves without depending on other people, guidance and help 
will be provided when mistakes are made. 

Cercone (2008), claimed that most adults viewed learning as an instructor designed and 
led process that occurs in classrooms where students sit to learn from the “sage on the stage” 
much like the traditional education model which they grew up with. Instructors need to blend this 
traditional classroom format into the online content delivery system in order to reach the adult 
learner (Gruenbaum, 2010). The transition to the online classroom opened the door for adult 
learners to complete or continue their education in a way that adjust to their schedule. Many 
adults wanted to take advantage of online learning environments, primarily due to their busy 
schedules and the online fonnat’s convenience (Cercone, 2008). 
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Understanding the andragogical learning model, helped instructors understand what adult 
learners needed in an online classroom. Ashburn (2004) completed a study that supported the 
view that learners with different characteristics might not only prefer, but benefited, from 
different instructional features and goals. Online learning allowed for the adaption of content 
delivery to reach all learners in a virtual classroom (Simpson 2013). 

In this ever-changing environment, instructors and their supervision of online learning, 
remained one of the most dominate factors in the success of the adult learner (Al-Alawneh, 

2013). Likewise, in order to engage the adult learner, the course developer or instructor need to 
format learning activities that required self-exploration (Dabbah, 2007). Adult learners were 
often described as dynamic learners (Herbold, 2012). Adult learners sought to find new 
information and often use online learning as a means to promote themselves and their career. 
Detennining the characteristics of an online learner could help administrators and instructors 
better understand the components of online learning and the needs of online learners. Although 
distance education learners shared broad demographic and situational characteristics, no concrete 
evidence indicated that this group was homogeneous or unchanging (Thompson, 1998). 

Instructors, instructional designers, and other professionals working in the design of 
online learning environments for adults needed to understand adult learning theory, especially in 
tenns of its relationship to distance or online learning (Cercone, 2008). According to Dabbagh 
(2007), the average age of an online student was 34, and over 50 percent of these students had 
some previous college education. Many students were looking for a convenient and practical way 
to complete their college degree in order to attain a better job or financial stability (Slentz, 2009). 
Adult learners brought many factors and outside distractors to the classroom. Instructors needed 
to consider different tactics that maximized adult learner success (Gruenbaum, 2010). 
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Additionally, the more instructors understood the nature of adult learning; the better the 
facilitation of adult distance learning became (Gruenbaum, 2010). 

Retention of the adult learner was another factor that needed to be addressed by the 
instructor with the implementation of web based learning into the traditional curriculum (O’Neill 
& Thomson, 2013). Many different reasons were associated with the lack of retention of the 
adult learner in the traditional and online classroom format. The study “E-leaming and 
Retention” by Packham, Jones, Miller, and Thomas (2004), identified several prime causes of 
withdrawal by the adult learner from e-learning environments. These causes identified by adult 
learners, were “technical problems, pressure of work, family issues and lack of time” (Packham 
et ah, 2004. p. 2). The traditional classroom education fonnat also suffered from some of the 
same retention issues, but the primary student was often the traditional college student (Packham 
et ah, 2004). Most traditional students did not share the same pressures of work and family life 
as the adult learner. The lack of retention in the traditional classroom usually came from student 
absence or lack of initiative on the student’s part (O’Neill & Thomson, 2013). Cercone (2008), 
claims that adult learners were different from traditional learners. Adult learners had 
responsibilities and situations that often interfered with the learning process. These non- 
traditional learners often juggled families, careers, childcare, and transportation while managing 
their classes around their individual schedules (Cerone, 2008). Understanding the daily dynamics 
of an adult learner helped instructors to adapt online content that fosters student success. 

Fisher and Baird (2005), and Bennett and Green (2001), claimed that online learning 
does led to a decrease in retention rates due to technology not being able to adequately adjust the 
true traditional classroom into an online fonnat. Some possible reasons for the decrease in 
student retention rates in online learning could be due to a disregard of critical factors associated 
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with adult learning models and theories (O’Neill & Thompson, 2013). Cerone (2008) claimed 
that adult learning theories “emphasize self-direction, flexibility, and the process of learning, 
rather than the content” (p. 151). Understanding these learning models and theories helped the 
instructor customize a more learner-centered approach to the online content delivery. Adults 
learned differently from children, they were self-directed and independent. Instructors needed to 
consider the context of adult learning and understand that culture and society shaped the adult 
learner individually (Cercone, 2008). 

A correlation between the non-traditional student and life issues could be formulated. 
Adult learners were attracted to online learning. The flexibility of learning often afforded them a 
non-traditional way to earn a post-secondary degree. But often life circumstances led the non- 
traditional adult learner away from the college classroom. The importance of feedback from this 
type of learner was important to the college classroom. Often class failure was not the reason for 
withdrawal from college classes, but withdrawal was more influenced by the life experience of 
the non-traditional learner. 

Al-Alawneh (2013) implemented a study that examined faculty members of engineering 
colleges on the e-learning barriers as they were perceived. The questioned addressed was, “Are 
there significant differences in faculty members of engineering perceptions toward barriers 
associated with delivering online courses due to variables of country, degree, online experience, 
and gender of participants?” Al-Alawneh (2013) identified that the primary barrier to 
participation in online learning was the “lack of face to face interaction” (p. 46). The second 
most influential factor identified was “the concern for the quality of the web-based course 
offerings - that is the accuracy of the course content and richness of the offering” (Al-Alawneh, 
2013, p. 46). Al-Alawneh (2013), claimed that “lack of technical support from student services 
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and administration, lack of confidence in comparison with face-to-face, prior educational 
experience, \ 

or general lack of time are traditional reasons given as barriers to participation in online 
education” (p.46). 

In regards to faculty barriers to online content delivery and success, Al-Alawneh (2013), 
claimed that faculty often rejected online teaching because they did not want to change their 
style of traditional methodology. Many faculty members lacked the motivation to recreate 
previous content into a new delivery system (Simpson, 2013). Additionally, many faculty 
members required professional development related to technology and online course 
development in order to understand online content delivery (Simpson, 2013). 

Online learning did have its disadvantages for the adult learner. O’Lawrence, (2007) 
states, “there is a wide range of opinion concerning the appropriateness of online learning, 
especially among nontraditional learners” (pg. 1). Online learning was often a choice of 
convenience or an inability to make a commitment to a fixed time and place for learning. This 
convenience in content delivery often led to feelings of isolation. Cercone (2008), claimed that 
“adults need to be actively involved in the learning process” in order to be successful in the 
classroom (p.138). Without communication and mentoring, many adult learners often failed in an 
online environment. O’Lawrence (2007) confirms this by stating “communication is a major 
concern relevant to and influenced by the development of the distance learning between students 
and teachers” (p. 1). Each of these players perfonned a very specific role in the online learning 
process; both depend of the other to make the learning successful. 

Chaney, Eddy, Donnan, Glessner, Green, and Lara-Alecio (2007) suggested that for 
online learning to be effective there needed to be continual interaction between the student and 
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others. This interaction could be between student to student or student to instructor. Chaney et 
ah, (2007) found that the student to instructor interaction and feedback was most often cited as 
the most important gauge of the student’s personal success. “Many of the pedagogical benefits of 
the teacher-student interaction, especially those related to motivation and feedback, are equally 
relevant in the classroom and distance education” (Chaney et. al, 2007, p.4). Chaney et ah, 

(2007) suggested that “course and program developers should design distance education courses 
to promote and facilitate interactions between the learner and the teacher” (p.4). 

Quality online education involved the implementation of active learning techniques by 
the instructor. If the student demonstrated the infonnation that they were trying to retain, the 
learning process was far more effective. This form of psychomotor learning was particularly 
attractive to adult learners. Active learning strategies were particular important in industry and 
health care programs. Chaney et al., (2007) stated that “educators must find creative ways to 
encourage students or populations of interest to assess their personal health-related behaviors in 
order to promote learning and decision making” (p.4). Putting activities into motion often helped 
students connect with online and classroom content. 

Feedback in regards to student and instructor response in online education was another 
area that was discussed when it came to online education of adult learners. Cheney et al., (2007) 
reiterated this by stating “most people prefer immediate knowledge of results over delayed 
knowledge. It is no different for education programs; therefore, prompt feedback to students is a 
key quality indicator of distance education program” (p. 5). Timely feedback promoted student 
engagement in the course and ultimately led to student retention and success. “Prompt feedback 
is important to reduce the oft-reported lack of presence of the instructor in distance education 
courses” (Cheney et al., 2007, p.5). It was important to define feedback time in the introduction 
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of the online class because students in the “digital age may calculate prompt feedback in minutes 

and hours, whereas the instructor may calculate prompt feedback in days” (Cheney et. al, 2007, 
P-5). 


Major Contributions and Movements in the Research 

Adult Learners in Online Learning 

Stephens (2014), performed a research study titled “Perceptions, Attitudes, and 
Preferences of Adult Learners in Higher Education: A National Study”. In this study Stephens 
set out to identify and explore adult learner perceptions and attitudes toward online learning. 
Through a mixed method study, Stephens surveys and interviewed 480 adult learners though the 
United States. The key finding of this study identified by adult learners were finding a work-life- 
study balance, being able to handle financial matters, individual motivation for personal learning, 
and comfort with the use of technology. Stephens claimed that through the use of this study, 
universities would be able to identify the unique needs of the adult learner. Likewise, Bullen 
(2003), claimed that careful consideration must be given to the implication of andragogy into 
online distance education courses. 

McNiff and Archer (2017), helped to identify challenges and opportunities associated 
with online learning in their 2017 study of online athletic students. McNiff and Archer claimed 
that while student athletes might prefer online learning over traditional face to face learning, this 
did not often lead to success (p. 13). In this qualitative study, 4 males and 2 female online 
athletic students were interviewed in regards to their challenges and opportunities associated 
with online learning. Faculty relations, lack of formal assessment, and lack of educational 
opportunities were the three challenges identified by this study. Student support and mentoring 
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were identified as ways in which to provide opportunities for student athletes engaged in online 
learning. 

Kimmel, Gaylor, and Hayes (2015), identified motivations and barriers for adult learners 
in online education. 683 adult learners from five separate private institutions and one public 
institution were asked to complete a quantitative survey. Survey data was broken down by age 
groups of the adult learners and identified motivations and barriers based on adult learner age 
groups. Adult learners over the age of 35 were less likely to continue education for a job 
promotion, while adult learners between 25- 35 were less likely to continue their education due 
to the inability to pay for child care. Kimmel, Gaylor, and Hayes (2015) claimed that universities 
should consider focus groups of younger and older students for the purpose of mentoring and 
team building to strengthen relationships, networks and opportunities for all graduates (p. 27). 

Malinovski, Vasileva-Stovska, Jovevski, Vasileva, and Trajkovik (2015), performed a 
research study in regards to adult learner perceptions in online learning based on a 
videoconferencing platform. A quantitative survey was administered to 20 learning sessions 
involving 10 different teachers and 6-12 participants in each session. Research data from the 
study identified the ease of use and student motivation as the main factors associated with adult 
learner satisfaction with online video conferencing. Malinovski et ah, (2015) claimed that this 
research provided relevant input for stake holders of distance education institutions as it relates 
to the students’ experiences in online learning (p. 14). 

The following Concept Analysis Chart will provide an overview of the previous research 
conducted in the area of adult learner’s perceptions, challenges, and benefits of online learning 
that were identified in this research study. 
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Concept Analysis Chart 

TOPIC: Studies Related to Adult Learners Perceptions, Challenges and Benefits of Online 


Learning 


STUDY 

PURPOSE 

PARTICIPANTS 

DESIGN / 

OUTCOMES 




ANALYSIS 
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Stevens(2014) 

Explored adult 
learner 

perceptions and 
attitudes 

480 adult learners 
throughout the US 

Quantitative: 

survey 

Qualitative: 

interviews 

Key Findings: 

• Work-life- 
study 
balance 

• Financial 
matters 

• Motivation 

• technology 

McNiff & 

Aicher (2017) 

Understanding 
challenges and 
opportunities with 
online learning 

4 males and 2 
female online 
athletic students 

Qualitative: 

interviews 

Three identified 
challenges: 

• faculty 
relations 

• lacks of 
fonnal 

assessment 

• educational 
opportunities 

Kimmel, 

Gaylor & 

Hayes (2016) 

Motivations and 
Barriers to Higher 
Education 

683 adult learners 
from five separate 
private institutions 
and one public 
institution 

Quantitative: 

Survey 

Survey data was 
divided down by 
age groups that 
identified 
barriers and 
motivations for 
adult learners in 
high education. 

Malinovski, 

Vasileva- 

Stovska, 

Jovevski, 

Vasileva & 

Trajkovik 

(2015) 

Adult learner 
perceptions in 
online learning as 
they related to 
videoconferencing 
based education 

20 learning 
sessions involving 
10 different 
teachers and 6-12 
participants in 
each session 

Quantitative: 

Survey 

Research data 
identified ease 
of use and 
student 
motivation as 
the main factors 
of adult learner 
satisfaction 


Online Instructor Interaction, Participation, Feedback and Assessment 

Easton (2003) conducted a qualitative research study titled “Clarifying the Instructors 
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Role in Online Distance Education”. This study explored the communication processes that 
affected the roles of online instructors. Easton interviewed 18 mentors and 6 lead online faculty 
in regards to effective online communication and interaction. The research study revealed that 
communication skills required for online learning were similar to that of face-to-face learning. 
Easton concluded that online instructors needed to develop better course management skills for 
teaching online. Furthermore, Easton (2003), claimed that online instructors needed to determine 
the most effective type of online communication for each individual online course. Furthermore, 
Criu and Ceobanu (2013) claimed that “in online adult education, instructional strategies are 
often more important than the technology itself’ (p. 63). 

Tello (2007) also conducted quantitative study related to student persistence in online 
learning. In this study 1569 undergraduate and 51 graduate students were surveyed in regards to 
investigate the relationship between instructor interaction and online student persistence. Tello 
(2007) identified a positive relationship between the use of asynchronous methods of interaction 
by the instructor and the student attitude toward the course. Also, discovered in this research 
study was a positive correlation between student’s attitude toward the online course and 
persistence within the course. Likewise, the research data claimed that lack of instructor 
interaction accounted for 11% of reasons student provided for dropping out of online courses. 

Rhode (2009) interviewed 10 online adult learners in a qualitative research study to 
examine interaction efficiency in an online learning environment. In this case study, quality 
course content and instructor interaction were rated more important than student to student 
interaction. Rhode (2009) claimed that this study demonstrated that “depending on specific 
circumstances, not all forms of interaction may be equally valued by learners or effective” (p. 

10). Participants in the study identified that informal and formal interactions were equally 
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important in determining the quality of the online experience. 

Walker and Kelley (2007) completed a quantitative study involving student satisfactions 
and pet peeves. This study included 304 undergraduates and graduate students who were 
surveyed in regards to online student satisfaction with instructor interaction. The study revealed 
that online students viewed timeliness of instructor feedback as a significant predictor of online 
course satisfaction. Timeliness of instructor feedback was defined as two to three days and never 
longer than seven days. This research study also helps to affirm the importance of interaction 
between the online student and instructor (Croxton, 2014). 

Espasa and Menses (2010) analyzed the feedback process in online learning in their 
research study titled “Analyzing Feedback Processes in an Online Teaching and Learning 
Environment: An Exploratory Study”. 186 online graduate students were surveyed with relation 
to online instructor feedback, assessment, and student satisfaction. Espasa and Menses (2009) 
noted a significant relationship between instructor feedback toward students after assessment 
completion and student course satisfaction. These results signified the importance of the 
instructor - student interaction in online student achievement and satisfaction (Croxton, 2014). 

The following Concept Analysis Chart provided an overview of the previous research 
studies conducted in online instructor interaction, participation, feedback and assessment that 
were identified in this research study. 
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Concept Analysis Chart 

TOPIC: Studies related to Online Instructor Interaction, Participation, Feedback and Assessment 


STUDY 

PURPOSE 

PARTICIPANTS 

DESIGN / 

OUTCOMES 




ANALYSIS 
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Easton (2003) 

Identify Online 
Instructor 
Communication 
Processes 

18 mentors and 6 
lead faculty 

Qualitative: 

interviews 

Study 

discovered that 
communication 
skills of an 
online instructor 
need to model 
that of a face to 
face instructor 

Tello (2007) 

Identify the 
Effects of 

Online 

Instructor 

Interaction 

1569 online 
undergraduate 
students and 51 
graduate students 

Quantitative: 

survey 

Study results 
showed a strong 
correlation 
between 
asynchronous 
method of 
interaction by 
the instructor 
and student 

success 

Rhode (2009) 

Examine 
interaction 
efficiency in an 
online learning 
environment 

10 online adult 
learners 

Qualitative: 
case study, 
interviews 

Detennined that 
interaction with 
the instructor 
and quality 
course content 
were rated as the 
most important 
aspects of an 
online course 

Walker & 

Kelley (2007) 

Explored online 
student 

satisfaction with 

instructor 

interaction 

304 

undergraduates 
and graduate 
students 

Quantitative: 

survey 

Identified that a 
lack of quality 
and timely 
feedback from 
instructors was a 
weakness in 
online 
interaction 

Espasa & 

Menses (2010) 

Analyzed the 
feedback 
process in online 
learning 

186 online 
graduate students 

Quantitative: 

survey 

Noted a 

statistically 

significant 

relationship 

between 

instructor 

feedback and 

student 
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Adult Learner Satisfaction in Online Learning 

Johnson, Aragon, Shaik, and Palma-Rivas (2000) compared online course with a face-to- 
face course of the same content to determine adult learner satisfaction in their study 
“Comparative Analysis of Learner Satisfaction and Learning Outcomes in Online and Face-to- 
Face Learning Environments. 19 students from an online course were surveyed and compared to 
the surveys for 19 students from the same face-to-face course. Participants in the research study 
identified differences in instructor interaction, assessment strategies, 97 course structure and 
course outcomes. Johnson et al., also identified that student’s ratings in course satisfaction might 
be higher due to face-to-face instructor interaction. 

Li, Marsh, and Rienties (2016) conducted a research study to explore the use of instructor 
feedback to enhance the online learning experience. Quantitative satisfaction survey data was 
collected from 62,986 learners in 401 undergraduate blended and online modules. Li et al., 
identified teaching materials, active instructor guidance, and assignment clarity as the key factors 
in learner satisfaction. The findings of Li et al., indicated that online learning design parameters 
had a strong impact on learner satisfaction (p. 232). The researchers also claimed that further 
research was needed to identify the optimal balance of interactions between learning design 
activities (p. 232). 

Arbaugh (2000) conducted a student that explored student engagement and effective 
learning in online MBA courses. The entire student population enrolled in online MBA courses 
at the University of Wisconsin Oshkosh were asked to participate in a quantitative study that 
included an online satisfaction survey. Arbaugh (2000) discovered that instructor interaction, 
emphasis on interaction, and ease of interaction were the only variables that related significantly 
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to student engagement. Arbaugh (2000) claimed that “his study examined factors that may 
influence student learning in Internet-based courses and found that pedagogical rather than 
technical factors were most strongly associated with learning” (p. 23). 

Offir, Belazel, and Barth (2007) explored ways to identify how instructor interaction led 
to online learner satisfaction or dissatisfaction. 77 university students enrolled in online courses 
were asked to participate in a mixed method study that included a survey and interview questions 
in relation to online learner satisfaction. Offir et ah, identified that online course satisfaction was 
most commonly related to not have any personal contact with the instructor. Offir et ah, also 
claimed that “when the interaction is much richer, more comprehensive and more synchronous, 
the importance of the learning profile decreases (p. 1182). Likewise, Todd, Ravi, Akoh, and 
Gray (2016) claimed that it was “critical for instructors teaching online adult learner-focused 
courses to prepare the course content that follows a prescribed set of best practices” (p. 11). 
Conway and Zom-Arnold expanded on this thought claiming that “adult learners want to feel in 
control and responsible for their learning and to do so, they often turn to what they know in order 
to feel empowered in their learning” (p. 5). 

The following Concept Analysis Chart provided an overview of the previous research 
studies related to adult learners and online satisfaction or dissatisfaction that were identified in 
this research study. 


Concept Analysis Chart 


TOPIC: Studies related to Adult Learners and Online Satisfaction or Dissatisfaction 


STUDY 

PURPOSE 

PARTICIPANTS 

DESIGN / 

OUTCOMES 




ANALYSIS 
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Johnson, 

Aragon, Shaik & 
Palma-Rivas 
(2000) 

Compared 
online course 
with face to face 

course to 
determine adult 
leaner 
satisfaction 

19 students from 
an online course 
and 19 students 
from the same 
course delivered 
face to face 

Quantitate: 

survey 

Participants 
identified 
differences in 

• instructor 
interactions 

• assessment 
strategies 

• course 

structure 

• course 

outcomes 

Li, Marsh & 
Rienties (2016) 

Explored the use 
of feedback to 
enhance the 
online learning 
experience 

Satisfaction data 
of 62,986 learners 
in 401 

undergraduate 
blended and 
online modules 

Quantitate: 

Survey 

Study identified 
teaching 
materials, active 
instructor 
guidance, and 
assignment 
clarity as the 
keys factors in 
learner 
satisfaction 

Arbaugh (2000) 

Explored student 
engagement and 
affective 
learning in 
online MBA 

courses 

Entire student 
population 
enrolled in online 
MBA courses at 
the University of 
Wisconsin 

Oshkosh 

Quantitate: 

Survey 

Found that 
instructor 
interaction, 
instructor 
emphasis on 
interaction and 
ease of 

interaction were 
the only 
variables that 
relates 

significantly to 

student 

engagement 

Offir, Belazel & 
Barth (2007) 

Identified ways 
that instructor 
interaction leads 
to online learner 
dissatisfaction 

77 university 
students enrolled 
in online classes 

Quantitative: 

survey 

Qualitative: 

interviews 

Identified course 
dissatisfaction 
due to not 
having any 
personal contact 
with the 
instructor 

Thurmond, 

Explored adult 
learner 

120 online 

Quantitative: 

Related 
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Summary 

Online or distance education offered a dynamic choice for working adults who were 
striving to complete their previous college work or to complete their next degree. Instructors 
helped foster better experiences for online adult learners by addressing the issues contained in 
the andragogic learning model. The landscape of education continues to change and expand. It 
was infused with newness which included new technological delivery systems, new roles for 
faculty and administrators, and new ways of online teaching. How faculty and administrators 
adapt to these changes will have an effect on higher education in the future. With the changes 
seen daily in technology and web based instruction delivery, the adult learner was provided with 
many more opportunities to enhance their current education. 

This comprehensive literature review provided a research view of the impact of instructor 
interaction on the satisfaction of the adult online learner. History of the adult learner and the 
history of instructor interaction in online learning was reviewed. Current research that studied 
adult learners in online learning, online instructor interaction, and adult learner satisfaction in 
online learning was provided to identify a detailed report of the current state of knowledge in 
regards to instructor interaction and online adult learner satisfaction. The researcher planned to 
expand on this body of knowledge and address the relationship of instructor interaction in online 
learning as it relates to adult learner satisfaction more specifically. 
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Chapter III 
Introduction 

The landscape of higher education significantly changed with the adaption of online 
education (Todd, Ravi, Akoh & Gray, 2016). Arbaugh (2000) claimed that the delivery of 
distance education moved rapidly from an undiscovered frontier to a village of competing 
institutions. Allen, Seaman, Poulin, and Straut (2016) reported that approximately 14 percent, or 
1 out of every 7, of all higher education students were enrolled in all online courses. Allen et al., 
(2016), also reported that 1 out of every 4 students enrolled in higher education, had taken at 
least one course online. Likewise, Legon, and Garrett (2017), reported a nine percent growth in 
fully online programs from the spring of 2015 to the spring of 2016. 

According to Allen, Seaman, Poulin, and Straut (2016), a high percentage of adult 
learners took online classes because they benefited from the flexibility and accessibility offered 
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by online education. Yet, adult learners were more likely to be intimidated by this form of online 
content delivery (Allen et al. 2016). Brady (2013) stated that awareness of individual learning 
styles helped educators deliver new infonnation in a way that better aligned with the adult 
learner. 

Adult learners and their characteristics were the topic of research for several decades. 
“Interest in understanding the characteristics of adult learners has been evident for more than 50 
years” (Brady, 2013, p.16). Andragogy, or adult learning, was defined by Malcolm Knowles 
(1984) as the act, process, or experience of gaining knowledge or skills by the adult learner. 
Knowles (1962) addressed the confusion related to adult education noting that while it had a 
recognizable fonn in many countries, the United States had “proliferated almost haphazardly” (p. 
10). Knowles (1962) claimed that this confusion was related to the semantics of the term 
andragogy itself, since there were three meanings for adults at that time. Knowles (1962) defined 
these three meanings as: the process by which adult continue to learn, organized activities 
offered by a variety of institutions for adults, and a movement or field related to this learning. 

Adult learning changed and adapted in many ways since the 1950’s when Malcolm 
Knowles began formulating a theory constructed around the idea of developing an optimum 
learning environment for the adult learner (Brady, 2013). The main theory of andragogy focused 
on six adult learning principles (Brady, 2013). These principles included the adult learners need 
for infonnation, self-concept, previous experiences, readiness to learn, orientation to learning, 
and motivation (Knowles, Swanson, Holton, 2011). 

Online education required instructors to change the way they approached an adult learner 
as compared to the traditional classroom environment (Mulheim, 2011). Instructors, instructional 
designers, and other professionals working in the design of online learning environments for 
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adults needed to be knowledgeable about adult learning theory, especially in terms of its 
relationship to distance or online learning (Cercone, 2008). For online learning to be successful, 
there needs to be consistant interaction between the student and others (Chaney, Eddy, Dorman, 
Glessner, Green, & Lara-Alecio, 2007). Heyman (2010), reported that student separation in 
online learning led to dissatisfaction and isolation. Likewise, Chaney et al. (2007), found that the 
student to instructor interaction and feedback was most often cited as the most important gauge 
of the student’s personal success. 

The researcher proposed to answer the overarching question: What impact does instructor 
interaction have on adult learner satisfaction in an online environment? The relationship between 
instructor interaction and general online course satisfaction of the adult online learner was 
examined through a mixed method research approach. Chapter III addressed the methodology of 
this body of research. This chapter included information related to the research questions, 
research design, population, participants, instrumentation, validation, data collection, response 
rate, data analysis, and how data will be reported. 

Research Questions 

The researcher proposed to answer the following research questions. 

1. To what extent does adult learner course satisfaction vary with instructor 
interactions, assessment, and instruction in the online environment? 

2. How do adult learners describe their online learning experience as it relates to 
instructor interaction, assessment, and instruction? 

3. To what extent are adult learners satisfied or dissatisfied with their online 


experience? 
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Research Design 

The relationship between instructor interaction and general online course satisfaction of 


the adult online learner was examined through a mixed methodological design. Bums and Grove 
(2003) defined research design as “a blueprint for conducting a study with maximal control over 
the factors that may interfere with the validity of the findings” (p. 195). Tashakkori and Teddlie 
(2003) reported that the mixed methods approach to research emerged in the mid-to-late 1900’s. 
Johnson and Onwuegbuzie (2004) reported that the mixed method approach to research provided 
researchers with an alternative to single quantitative and qualitative research, which were once 
believed to be incompatible. Mixed method research allowed the researcher to gather and 
analyze a variety of data. “Researchers collect or analyze not only numerical data, which is 
customary for quantitative research, but also narrative data, which is the norm for qualitative 
research in order to address the research question(s) defined for a particular study” (Williams, 
2007 p. 70). Williams (2007) suggested that an example of this mixed research method included 
a survey with closed ended questions to gather numerical or quantitative data and an interview 
with open ended questions to gather narrative or qualitative data. 

Elliott and Timulak (2015) reported that a popular alternative to questionnaires was a 
focus group or interview. This allowed for a group of participants to share and discuss their 
views on a particular topic, which in turn gave the researcher larger access to popular views, 
social influences and the consensus process, (Elliott & Timulak, 2015). Grimes and Schultz, 
2002, reported that descriptive studies had strengths and weaknesses. The strengths of 
descriptive research included the data often being readily available and efficient to use and few 
ethical difficulties existed with this type of data (Grimes & Schultz, 2002). Contrarily, Grimes 
and Schultz (2002) suggested that the associations between the cause and effect of the research 
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might be unclear and the researcher might “draw casual inference when none is possible” which 
could be identified as a weakness of descriptive research. (Grimes & Schultz, 2002, p. 147). 

Aborisade (2013) stated that qualitative research enabled the researcher to gather in-depth 
information from their subjects. Qualitative research provided the researcher with a better 
perspective of the participants of the study through immersion into the situation. Using this type 
of research design helped to address the “how” and “why” questions from the perspective of 
those being studied (Lee, 2014). Conducting qualitative research enabled the researcher to 
generate rich description by contributing interview quotes and statements to add to the findings 
of the study. 

Miles, Huberman, and Saldana (2014) described the five well-established types of 
qualitative studies as: ethnography, grounded theory, phenomenology, case study and narrative. 

A descriptive phenomenology qualitative design was chosen for this study because the researcher 
proposes to describe an event, activity or phenomenon (Miles, Huberman & Saldana, 2014). In a 
phenomenology study, the researcher used interviews to understand the meaning participants 
place on the issue being examined. In this type of study, the research relied on the participants’ 
own perspectives to provide insight into their experiences (Miles, Huberman & Saldana, 2014). 
Likewise, the descriptive study approach was applied not to determine the cause and effect 
relationship, but to provide data concerning the implications of instructor interaction in the 
online environment. 


Population 

The data collection site was a small rural community college in South Georgia. The 
institution offered certificates, associates’, and bachelors’ degrees in a variety of academic areas. 
One of the largest divisions within the institution was the College of Health Professions. This 
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division offered a large array of health care career fields including nursing, physical therapist 
assistant, respiratory care, dental hygiene, occupational therapy assistant, radiology, sonography, 
health information technology, and emergency medical services. Enrollment in this particular 
division is approximately 2,300 students of all ages, and its mission was to provide diverse 
program offerings with a comprehensive commitment to the health care learning needs of the 
area. 

While many of these health care career programs did not offer fully online classes, many 
of them offered specific courses online each semester. A purposeful sample population of adult 
learners was selected from students participating in online health career courses. The selected 
adult learners participated in personal interviews or an online Web Ex focus group with the 
researcher. 


Participants 

Participants for this study were purposefully selected from online health career courses 
and divided into three specific age groups for the interview or focus group process. Selected 
adult learner age groups consisted of students between the age of 25-34, 35-44, and above 45 
years of age. Participants were divided into these specific age groups to see identify if age plays 
a specific factor in adult learner satisfaction with instructor interaction and online learning. Data 
was also examined with respect to gender and number of online courses completed at the time of 
interview. 

Approximately 8-12 adult learners were purposefully selected and asked to participate 
in a personal interview process or a focus group though Web Ex. Students were asked open 
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ended questions about instructor interaction, assessment, and instruction in online learning as it 
related to their overall course satisfaction from previous completed online health care courses. 

Sample 

A purposeful sample strategy was chosen for the purpose of this study by the researcher. 
Creswell (2009) stated that purposeful sampling means that “the inquirer selects individuals and 
sites for the study because they can purposefully inform an understanding of the research 
problem and central phenomenon in the study” (p. 125). This form of sampling was used to 
identify participants who provided the researcher with a better understanding of adult learner 
satisfaction as it related to instructor interaction in online learning. 

Health Career Program directors were contacted for a list of current health career 
program students. The identified students were contacted through e-mail and asked for their 
consent to participate in the initial quantitative satisfaction survey. The e-mail included the 
purpose of the research study as well as questions including the student’s age, gender, number of 
completed online courses, and inquiry about the participant’s willingness to be interviewed by 
the researcher or to participate in an online focus group through Web Ex. 

Instrumentation 

Survey, interview, and focus group questions were used to gather infonnation from the 
participants. The data collected allowed the researcher to gather data on adult learner satisfaction 
as it related to instructor interaction in the online environment. The study was conducted in two 
phases. The first phase was the completion of an online survey. In order to complete the online 
survey participants had to: (a) complete a consent form, (b) be a registered health career program 
student, (c) be a minimum of 25 years old, and (d) have completed at least two fully online class. 
Surveys will be sent to all health care students for the fall 2017 semester through e-mail. 
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The online survey gathered data about age, gender, and number of online courses 
completed (Appendix 4). The survey included several questions from Perceived Student 
Satisfaction Scale developed by Arbaugh (2000). This survey was adapted from its original 
twelve items that were measured using a 5-point Likert-type scale with the permission of 
Arbaugh to only include seven questions. The 5-point Likert scale was adjusted to a 4-point 
scale. Adapting this to seven items better aligned the survey to address adult learner satisfaction 
with online learning. Arbaugh (2000) validated this survey and scale through factorial analysis 
with an internal reliability of .92. 

The second phase of this research study consisted of (1) personal interviews and (2) an 
online focus group through Web Ex format. Students were purposefully selected to participate in 
the interviews or focus group based on their demographic data from the first survey. In order to 
be purposefully selected the student had to be (a) over the age of 24, and (b) have completed at 
least two online courses. Students were interviewed or asked to participate in an online Web Ex 
focus group based on their identified age group; (a) 25 - 34, (b) 35 - 44, and (c) above 45. 
Student - instructor interaction was evaluated using a qualitative interview and focus group 
instrument adapted from Johnson, Aragon, Shail, and Pahna-Rivas (2000), Rhodes (2009), and 
Espasa and Menses (2010) (Appendix 8). This adaptation allowed the researcher to obtain rich 
data in regards to instructor interaction, assessment, and instruction as it related to student 
satisfaction in the online environment. The personal interview participants and the focus group 
participants received the same set of interview questions. The following chart explained the use 
of the research instruments included in this research study and their predicted data collection 
outcomes. 


Research Instrument 


Research 

Method 


Research 

Design 


Research Outcomes 
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Perceived Student 
Satisfaction Survey 

Quantitative 

Survey 

• Quantitative data related to adult 
learner satisfaction in online 
learning. Rated on a 4-point 

Likert scale. 

• Demographic data including age, 
gender, and number of online 
courses completed. 

Interview Questions 

Qualitative 

Individual 

Interview 

• Qualitative descriptive data that 
describes adult learner 
satisfaction with online learning 
as it relates to: 

o Instructor interaction 
o Assessment 
o Instruction 

Focus Group 
Questions 

Qualitative 

Focus Group 

• Qualitative descriptive data that 
describes adult learner 
satisfaction with online learning 
as it relates to: 

o Instructor interaction 
o Assessment 
o Instruction 


Data Collection 

Data for this research was first collected through e-mail surveys returned to the 
researcher. The e-mail survey gathered data related to student satisfaction with online learning as 
well as the demographic data needed for the purposeful selection of the interview and focus 
group participants. Selected students who consented to participate were asked to participate in an 
interview or online focus group through Web-Ex. 

Data collection involved written surveys, information gathered through one on one 
interviews with the participants and information gathered through a Web-Ex online focus group. 
Initial survey participants received a consent fonn along with the written questionnaire. Once the 
consent form and surveys were returned, the selected participants were contacted through e-mail 
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and/or phone call to schedule participation in individual interviews or the online Web-Ex focus 
group. 

Corbin and Strauss (2008) claimed that qualitative research allowed the researcher to 
understand the experiences of the participants and discover how meanings were fonned though 
and in culture, rather than through test variables. Lodico, Spaulding, and Voegtle (2010), stated 
that qualitative research required the researcher to have an understanding of the participants in 
order develop meaning and perspective. 

The qualitative interview and focus group instrument was adapted from Johnson, Aragon, 
Shail, and Palma-Rivas (2000), Rhodes (2009), and Espasa and Menses (2010). The instrument 
reflected the overarching question of this research body followed by additional questions to 
expand on this information. The following chart was provided to explain the quantitative and 
qualitative research item analysis as it relates to the research items within the study, current 
research from which the item was drawn, the interview questions it related to, and the research 
questions with which it correlated in the research study. 


Quantitative Item Analysis 


Item 

Research 

Survey 

Question 

Research 

Question 

1. Online course 
satisfaction 

Li, Marsh & Rienties, 2016; 
Arbaugh 2000; Tello 2007 

1,2, 3, 4 

1,2,3 





2. Quality of online 
course 

Todd, Ravi, Akoh, & Gray, 

2016; Rhodes 2009 

5,6,7 

1,2,3 






Qualitative Item Analysis 
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Item 

Research 

Interview 

Question 

Research 

Question 

1. Adult learners 

Bullen, 2003; Criu & Ceobanu, 2013; 
Conway & Zom-Arnold, 2016 

1 

1,2,3 

2. Perceptions 

Malinovski, Vasileva-Stoj anovska, 
Jovevski, Vasileva, & Trajkovik, 2015; 
Stevens, 2014 

1,5 

2 

3. Barriers / Challenges 

McNiff & Aicher, 2017; Kimmel, 

Gaylor, & Hayes, 2016 

2,3 

2 

4. Benefits 

McNiff & Aicher, 2017; Kimmel, 

Gaylor, & Hayes, 2016 

2,4 

2 

5. Instructor Interaction 

Easton, 2003; Tello, 2007; Rhode, 2009 

5,6 

1,2 

6. Participation 

Johnson, Aragon, Shaik & Palma-Rivas 
2000; 

6 

1,2 

7. Instructor Feedback 

Walker & Kelly, 2007; Thurmond, 
Wambach, Connors, & Frey 2002 

7,8 

1,2 

8. Assessment 

McNiff & Aicher, 2017; Espasa & 
Meneses, 2010. 

9, 10, 11 

1,2 

9. Satisfaction 

Li, Marsh & Rienties, 2016; Arbaugh, 
2000; Tello 2007 

12 

1,3 

10. Dissatisfaction 

Walker & Kelly, 2007; Offir, Belazel, & 
Barth, 2007 

12 

1,3 


Response Rate 

In order to assure an adequate response rate, the initial survey was sent to all students 
currently enrolled in at least one online course with in the College of Health Professions. There 
were approximately 2,300 total students currently enrolled in health career programs at the 
institution of sampling. This population allowed the researcher to purposefully select the 
participants from the initial survey results for the interview or focus group process. The 
researcher anticipated a 20 - 30% return on the initial e-mail survey which allowed for 6-9 
interview participants and 3-4 focus group participants. In the event that the response rate was 
inadequate, other statistical procedures were to be utilized. 
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Data Analysis 

Miles, Huberman, and Saldana (2014) described the usual sequence method of qualitative 
data collection as: field notes, write-up, coding, display data, conclusions, outline and report. 
Merriam (2009) claimed that data analysis consists of editing, removing redundancies, 
reforming, and organizing for topics and themes. Furthermore, Creswell (2012) stated that 
analyzing the data included drawing conclusions in a way that helped to answer the research 
questions. 

Data analysis for this research was gathered by the researcher through the initial 
quantitative survey and coded based on demographic data and the 4-point Likert-scale responses. 
The Likert-scale responses provided data about the participants overall satisfaction with their 
online experiences. Responses from interviews and the online Web-Ex focus group were 
gathered and recorded by the researcher. Responses were coded by themes and patterns which 
were identified to provide descriptive data. 

Data coding were completed through deductive thematic analysis. Braun and Clarke 
(2006) described deductive thematic analysis as a “method for identifying, analyzing, and 
reporting patterns within qualitative data (p. 80). Braun and Clarke (2006) also claimed that a 
theme captured important data in relation to the research question and gave patterns and meaning 
to the data set. Data collected from the interview participants were unfiltered to ensure that their 
voices and opinions were accurately represented. 

Data was triangulated to ensure adequate validation. Miles, Huberman, and Saldana 
(2014) described “triangulation as a near-obligatory method of confirming findings” (p. 299). 
Carter, Bryant-Lukosius, DiCenso, Blythe, and Neville (2014) claimed that data source 
triangulation involved collection of data from different sources to gain multiple perspective and 
validation of data. Patton (1999), agreed with this statement, claiming that triangulation refered 
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to the use of multiple methods or data sources in qualitative research to develop a comprehensive 
understanding of a phenomena. 

Methodological triangulation was applied to this mixed method study to gather data from 
surveys and interviews. The researcher collected both quantitative and qualitative data during the 
research phase of this study. This data was compared and analyzed to determine if the two data 
sources yielded similar or dissimilar results. This method of triangulation was found to be 
beneficial in providing confirmation of findings, increased validity, and better understanding of 
the studied phenomenon (Casey and Murphy, 2009). The following chart was provided to 
explain the quantitative and qualitative research item triangulation as it related to the variables 
within the study. 


Data Source 

Quantitative Data 

Qualitative Data 

L Age | S 

Satisfaction 

• Instructor Interaction 

• Assessment 

• Instruction 

2. Number of online course 
completed-\ 

Satisfaction 

• Instructor Interaction 

• Assessment 

• Instruction 

3. Gender j Q> 

Satisfaction 

• Instructor Interaction 

• Assessment 

• Instruction 


The researcher proposed to look at age of the participant, number of online courses 
completed by the participant, and the gender of the participant as it related to satisfaction with 
instructor interaction, assessment, and online instruction. 
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Reporting the Data 

The data was reported in Chapter 4 of this dissertation. Themes, patterns, and descriptive 
data was reported in tables and graphs as needed for clarity. Tables and graphs were expanded 
upon with narrative data to describe the complete findings of the researcher. Data included 
demographics as well as descriptions of online experience from the participants. Data collected 
for this research supported the overarching research question of this study. 

Summary 

The purpose of this research was to examine the impact of instructor interaction on adult 
learner satisfaction in the online environment. This chapter presented the methodology for this 
research study. Population, data collection, instrumentation, and data analysis and reporting were 
also discussed. Even though the methodology for this research was mixed-method, emphasis was 
placed on the qualitative research approach because it provided the best methodological fit. 
Participants were purposefully sampled from a demographics and online satisfaction survey. 
Selected students participated in an hour long individual interview or an online Web Ex focus 
group. Data from this study helped to provide clarity regarding adult learner satisfaction as it 
related to instructor interaction, assessment, and instruction in the online environment. This 
information was used to improve the understanding of student satisfaction with instructor 
interaction in the online environment, thus increasing students’ overall satisfaction with online 
learning. 
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Chapter IV 
Introduction 

The researcher proposed to examine the impact of instructor interaction on adult learner 
satisfaction in the online environment. The relationship between instructor interaction and 
general online course satisfaction of the adult learner was examined through a mixed method 
research approach. Chaney, Eddy, Dorman, Glessner, Green and Lara-Alecio (2007) reported 
that student to instructor interaction and feedback was often cited as the most important gauge of 
the student’s personal success. Heyman (2010) added to this by claiming that student separation 
in online learning can lead to dissatisfaction and isolation. This chapter will include the overall 
data analysis and results of this research study. Information about the research design, 
respondents, and findings will also be included. 
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Research Questions 

The researcher proposed to answer the following research questions. 

1. To what extent does adult learner course satisfaction vary with instructor 
interactions, assessment, and instruction in the online environment? 

2. How do adult learners describe their online learning experience as it relates to 
instructor interaction, assessment, and instruction? 

3. To what extent are adult learners satisfied or dissatisfied with their online 
experience? 


Research Design 

A mixed method study with a descriptive design was chosen by the researcher for this 
research. The research design included quantitative surveys followed by volunteer participation 
in qualitative interviews and/or focus group. Adult learners currently enrolled in health care 
career programs at a small rural college in Georgia were surveyed and interviewed in regards to 
their perceptions of instructor interaction and its effect on the online learning process. Overall 
satisfaction with the online learning experience was also rated. The initial satisfaction surveys 
also included the demographics of age, gender, and number of online courses completed. 

Participants were initially surveyed with seven quantitative satisfaction survey questions 
that were graded on a 4-point Likert scale. Participants were then purposefully sampled, from the 
initial survey, to be interviewed or participate in an online Web-Ex focus group to gain 
additional survey data. The qualitative interview and focus group instrument was used to gain 
additional descriptive infonnation in regards to the student’s perceptions and satisfaction of the 
online learning experience as it related to the instructor’s interaction, assessment, and instruction. 
The demographic data and findings of the study are reported in the sections that follow. 
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Respondents 

The data collected for this research study was gathered from a small rural community 
college in Georgia. Participants for this study were currently enrolled in online health care 
programs, over the age of 24, and had completed at least two online courses. Participants for this 
study were purposefully selected from online health career courses and divided into three 
specific age groups for the interview or focus group process. Selected adult learner age groups 
consisted of students between the age of 25-34, 35-44, and above 45 years of age. Participants 
were divided into these specific age groups to identify if age played a specific factor in adult 
learner satisfaction with instructor interaction and online learning. Data was also examined with 
respect to gender and number of online courses completed at the time of interview. 

71 initial satisfaction surveys were returned. The surveys were then divided into specific 
age groups for scheduling of interviews and/or online Web-Ex focus group, data analysis and 
coding. The demographic data from the initial quantitative survey related to age revealed that 
62% of the survey respondents were between the age of 25-34, 24% of the respondents were 
between the age of 35-44, and 14% of the respondents were 45 years of age and older. The initial 
breakdown of the age of the respondents within the study is shown graphically in figure 2 below. 
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Figure 2. Age of respondents. 


The age of the respondents was also broken down by gender within each specific age range. 44 
of the respondents were between the age of 25-34, 11 males and 33 females. 17 respondents were 
between the age of 35 - 44, 4 males and 13 females. 10 respondents were 45 years of age and 
older, 1 male and 9 females. This classification is shown graphically below in chart 1. 
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Respondent Age Break Down 



Age 25 - 24 Age 34 - 44 Age 45 and above 

■ Total aMale ■ Female 


Chart 1. Age of respondents by gender. 

With regards to gender of the respondents from the initial survey, 23% were male and 77% were 
female. Figure 3 represents this data finding graphically. 
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Total Respondents 

A 


23% 

77% 


■ Male = 23% ■ Female = 77% 

Figure 3. Gender of the respondents. 

With regard to the number of online classes completed at the time of survey submission, 
18 respondents had completed two online classes, nine respondents had completed three online 
classes, and 44 respondents had completed four or more online classes. This data is represented 
graphically below in chart 2. 
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Chart 2. Number of online classes completed. 

These data were also broken down in relation to age and gender of the respondents by 
number of online classes completed. Within the age range of 25-34, four males and five females 
reported having completed two online classes, one male and six females reported having 
completed three online classes, and six males and 22 females reported having completed four or 
more online classes at the time of survey submission. For the age range of 35-44, zero males and 
four females reported completing two online classes, zero males and one female reported having 
completed three online classes, and four males and eight females reported having completed four 
or more online classes at the time of survey submission. Lastly, for the age range of 45 years of 
age and older, one male and four females reported having completed two online classes, zero 
males and one female reported having completed three online classes, and zero males and four 
females reported having completed four or more online classes at the time of survey submission. 
This data is reported graphically in charts 3, 4, and 5 that follow. 
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Chart 3. Two online classes completed. 
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Chart 4. Three online classes completed. 
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Chart 5. Four or more online classes completed. 

Findings 

The findings for this research study were reported in two phases as described in Chapter 
III. The first phase was the initial completion of an online survey. In order to complete the online 
survey participants must have: (a) complete a consent form, (b) be a registered health career 
program student, (c) be a minimum of 25 years old, and (d) have completed at least two fully 
online class. Surveys were sent to all health care students for the fall 2017 semester through e- 
mail. 

The online survey gathered data in regards to the participant’s age, gender, and number of 
online courses completed (Appendix 3). The survey also included seven questions from the 
Perceived Student Satisfaction Scale developed by Arbaugh (2000). This survey was adapted 
from its original twelve items that were measured using a 5-point Likert-type scale with the 
permission of Arbaugh to only include seven questions. The 5-point Likert scale was also 
adjusted to a 4-point scale. Adapting this to survey to seven items helped to better align the 
survey to address adult learner satisfaction with online learning. 


The Quantitative item analysis as described in chapter III was as follows. 


Item 

Research 

Survey 

Question 

Research 

Question 

3. Online course 
satisfaction 

Li, Marsh & Rienties, 2016; 
Arbaugh 2000; Tello 2007 

1,2, 3, 4 

1,2,3 





4. Quality of online 
course 

Todd, Ravi, Akoh, & Gray, 

2016; Rhodes 2009 

5,6,7 

1,2,3 






The initial satisfaction survey consisted of 7 questions (Appendix 3). Questions one 
through four of the survey addressed student satisfaction with online learning and questions five 
through seven addressed the quality of the online course. 
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QUANTATIVE SURVEY RESULTS BY QUESTION 

■ 1 = Strongly Disagree «2 = Disagree *3 = Agree a4 = Strongly Agree 


il 



il 


I 


1 


I 


QUESTION 1 QUESTION 2 QUESTION 3 QUESTION 4 QUESTION 5 QUESTION 6 QUESTION 7 

The following charts detail the overall quantitative data collected from the initial 71 total 
returned surveys by individual survey question. 


Survey 

Rated 1 

Rated 2 

Rated 3 

Rated 4 

Average 

Question 

(strongly 

disagree) 

(disagree) 

(agree) 

(strongly 

agree) 

Rating 

1 . 

3 

8 

26 

34 

3.28 

2. 

5 

15 

15 

36 

3.15 

3. 

2 

11 

22 

36 

3.29 

4. 

3 

8 

29 

31 

3.23 

5. 

5 

23 

27 

16 

2.65 

6. 

4 

19 

27 

21 

2.9 

7. 

8 

19 

24 

20 

2.78 


Chart 6. Quantitative data response per survey question. 


Chart 7. Quantitative data response line graph per survey question 
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Survey Question 

Rated 1 

Rated 2 

Rated 3 

Rated 4 


(strongly disagree) 

(disagree) 

(agree) 

(strongly agree) 

1 . 

4% 

11% 

37% 

48% 

2. 

7% 

21% 

21% 

51% 

3. 

3% 

15% 

15% 

51% 

4. 

4% 

11% 

41% 

44% 

5. 

7% 

32% 

38% 

23% 

6. 

6% 

27% 

38% 

30% 

7. 

11% 

27% 

34% 

28% 


Chart 8. Quantitative data response percentages per survey question. 


With regards to gender of the respondents from the initial survey, 16 or 23% of the 
respondents were male, and 55 or 77% of the respondents were female. The quantitative survey 
response data broken down by gender new is as follows. 


Male Data: 


Survey 

Question 

Rated 1 
(strongly 
disagree) 

Rated 2 
(disagree) 

Rated 3 
(agree) 

Rated 4 
(strongly 
agree) 

Average 

Rating 

1 . 

1 

4 

7 

4 

2.88 

2. 

1 

6 

5 

4 

2.75 

3. 

1 

5 

6 

4 

2.81 

4. 

1 

3 

8 

4 

2.94 

5. 

1 

6 

7 

2 

2.63 

6. 

1 

7 

4 

4 

2.69 

7. 

1 

6 

5 

4 

2.75 


Chart 9. Quantitative data response per survey question (males). 


Survey Question 

Rated 1 

(strongly disagree) 

Rated 2 
(disagree) 

Rated 3 
(agree) 

Rated 4 

(strongly agree) 

1 . 

6% 

25% 

44% 

25% 
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2. 

6% 

38% 

31% 

25% 

3. 

6% 

31% 

38% 

25% 

4. 

6% 

19% 

50% 

25% 

5. 

6% 

38% 

44% 

13% 

6. 

6% 

44% 

25% 

25% 

7. 

6% 

38% 

31% 

25% 


Chart 10. Quantitative data response percentages per survey question (males). 


Chart 11. Quantitative data response line graph per survey question (males). 
Female Data: 


Survey 

Question 

Rated 1 
(strongly 
disagree) 

Rated 2 
(disagree) 

Rated 3 
(agree) 

Rated 4 
(strongly 
agree) 

Average 

Rating 

1 . 

2 

4 

19 

30 

3.4 

2. 

4 

9 

10 

32 

3.27 

3. 

1 

6 

16 

32 

3.44 

4. 

2 

5 

21 

27 

3.33 

5. 

4 

17 

20 

14 

2.8 

6. 

3 

12 

23 

17 

3.18 

7. 

7 

13 

19 

16 

2.8 


Chart 12. Quantitative data response per survey question (females). 


QUANTATIVE SURVEY RESULTS BY QUESTION: 

MALE 


■ 1 = Strongly Disagree *2 = Disagree *3 = Agree ■ 4 = Strongly Agree 



Survey Question 

Rated 1 

(strongly disagree) 

Rated 2 
(disagree) 

Rated 3 
(agree) 

Rated 4 

(strongly agree) 

1 . 

4% 

7% 

35% 

55% 
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2. 

7% 

16% 

18% 

58% 

3. 

2% 

11% 

29% 

58% 

4. 

4% 

9% 

38% 

49% 

5. 

7% 

31% 

36% 

25% 

6. 

5% 

22% 

42% 

31% 

7. 

13% 

24% 

35% 

29% 


Chart 13. Quantitative data response percentages per survey question (females). 


Chart 14. Quantitative data response line graph per survey question (females). 

The initial quantitative data was also calculated in regards to the number of online classes 
completed with response to each survey question. At the time of survey submission 18 
participants reported having completed two online classes, five males and 13 females. Nine 
participants reported having completed three online classes, one male and eight females. 44 
participants reported having completed four or more online classes, 10 males and 34 females. 

The quantitative data survey responses per question recorded by total number of classes 
completed and in relation to gender were as follows. 


QUANTATIVE SURVEY RESULTS BY QUESTION: 

FEMALE 

■ 1 = Strongly Disagree *2 = Disagree «3 = Agree B4 = Strongly Agree 
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Survey 

Question 

Rated 1 
(strongly 
disagree) 

Rated 2 
(disagree) 

Rated 3 
(agree) 

Rated 4 
(strongly 
agree) 

Average 

Rating 

1 . 

1 

4 

6 

7 

3.06 

2. 

2 

6 

3 

7 

2.83 

3. 

1 

5 

5 

7 

3.0 

4. 

2 

3 

7 

6 

2.94 

5. 

3 

4 

9 

2 

2.55 

6. 

3 

6 

9 

1 

2.55 

7. 

3 

7 

6 

2 

2.39 


Chart 15a. Quantitative data response per survey question (2 online classes completed). 

QUANTITATIVE SURVEY DATA: 2 ONLINE CLASSES 

COMPLETED 


■ 1 - Strongly Disagree «2- Disagree B3-Agree ■ 4 - Strongly Agree 



Chart 15b. Quantitative data response per survey question (2 online classes completed). 


Survey 

Rated 1 

Rated 2 

Rated 3 

Rated 4 

Average 

Question 

(strongly 

disagree) 

(disagree) 

(agree) 

(strongly 

agree) 

Rating 

1 . 

1 

1 

3 

4 

3.11 

2. 

0 

4 

1 

4 

3.0 

3. 

1 

1 

3 

4 

3.11 

4. 

1 

1 

4 

3 

3.0 

5. 

0 

4 

3 

3 

3.22 

6. 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2.55 

7. 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2.44 


Chart 16a. Quantitative data response per survey question (3 online classes completed). 
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QUANTITATIVE SURVEY DATA: 3 ONLINE CLASSES 

COMPLETED 


■ 1 - Strongly Disagree B2- Disagree «3-Agree ■ 4 - Strongly Agree 



Chart 16b. Quantitative data response per survey question (3 online classes completed). 


Survey 

Question 

Rated 1 
(strongly 
disagree) 

Rated 2 
(disagree) 

Rated 3 
(agree) 

Rated 4 
(strongly 
agree) 

Average 

Rating 

1. 

1 

3 

17 

23 

3.4 

2. 

0 

7 

11 

25 

3.34 

3. 

0 

4 

15 

25 

3.48 

4. 

0 

4 

18 

22 

3.4 

5. 

1 

15 

16 

12 

2.88 

6. 

1 

9 

17 

17 

3.13 

7. 

3 

11 

13 

17 

3.0 


Chart 17a. Quantitative data response per survey question (4 or more online classes 
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completed). 


QUANTITATIVE SURVEY DATA: 4 OR MORE 
ONLINE CLASSES COMPLETED 

■ 1 - Strongly Disagree «2- Disagree «3-Agree «4- Strongly Agree 



Chart 17b. Quantitative data response per survey question (4 > online classes completed). 


Quantitative data response per survey question (2 online classes completed - Male). 


Survey 

Question 

Rated 1 
(strongly 
disagree) 

Rated 2 
(disagree) 

Rated 3 
(agree) 

Rated 4 
(strongly 
agree) 

Average 

Rating 

1 . 

1 


3 

1 

2.8 

2. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2.4 

3. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2.6 

4. 

1 


3 


2.0 

5. 

1 


4 


2.6 

6. 

1 

2 

2 


2.2 

7. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2.4 


Chart 18a. Quantitative data response per survey question (2 online classes completed 
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Male). 


Quantitative Survey Data: 2 Online Classes Completed - Male 

■ 1 - Strongly Disagree ■ 2 - Disagree ■ 3 - Agree ■ 4 - Strongly Agree 


4.5 
4 

3.5 
3 

2.5 
2 

1.5 
1 

0.5 

0 



Question 1 Question 1 Question 3 Question 4 Question 5 Question 6 Question 7 


Chart 18b. Quantitative data response per survey question (2 online classes completed- 


male). 


Survey 

Rated 1 

Rated 2 

Rated 3 

Rated 4 

Average 

Question 

(strongly 

disagree) 

(disagree) 

(agree) 

(strongly 

agree) 

Rating 

1 . 


1 



2.0 

2. 


1 



2.0 

3. 


1 



2.0 

4. 


1 



2.0 

5. 


1 



2.0 

6. 


1 



2.0 

7. 



1 


3.0 
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Chart 19a. Quantitative data response per survey question (3 online classes completed - 
male). 


Quantitative Survey Data: 3 Online Classes Completed - Male 

■ 1 - Strongly Disagree ■ 2 - Disagree ■ 3 - Agree ■ 4 - Strongly Agree 

1.2 

1 

0.8 

0.6 

0.4 

0.2 

0 

Question 1 Question 1 Question 3 Question 4 Question 5 Question 6 Question 7 

Chart 19b. Quantitative data response per survey question (3 online classes completed - 
male). 


111111 1 


Survey 

Question 

Rated 1 
(strongly 
disagree) 

Rated 2 
(disagree) 

Rated 3 
(agree) 

Rated 4 
(strongly 
agree) 

Average 

Rating 

1 . 


3 

4 

3 

3.0 

2. 


3 

4 

3 

3.0 

3. 


2 

5 

3 

2.9 

4. 


2 

5 

3 

2.9 

5. 


5 

3 

2 

2.7 

6. 


4 

2 

4 

3.0 

7. 


4 

3 

3 

2.9 


Chart 20a. Quantitative data response per survey question (4 > online classes completed 
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- male). 


Quantitative Survey Data: 4 or More Online Classes Completed 

- Male 

■ 1 - Strongly Disagree ■ 2 - Disagree ■ 3 - Agree ■ 4 - Strongly Agree 

6 

5 

4 

3 m 

3 

2 

1 

0 

Question 1 Question 2 Question 3 Question 4 Question 5 Question 6 Question 7 
Chart 20b. Quantitative data response per survey question (4 > online classes completed 



- male). 


Survey 

Rated 1 

Rated 2 

Rated 3 

Rated 4 

Average 

Question 

(strongly 

disagree) 

(disagree) 

(agree) 

(strongly 

agree) 

Rating 

1 . 


4 

3 

6 

3.15 

2. 

1 

4 

2 

6 

2.92 

3. 


4 

3 

6 

3.15 

4. 

1 

3 

4 

6 

3.3 

5. 

2 

4 

5 

2 

2.53 

6. 

2 

4 

6 

1 

2.53 

7. 

2 

5 

5 

1 

2.38 


Chart 21a. Quantitative data response per survey question (2 online classes completed 
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female). 


Quantitative Survey Data: 2 Online Classes Completed - 

Female 

■ 1 - Strongly Disagree ■ 2 - Disagree ■ 3 - Agree ■ 4 - Strongly Agree 



Question 1 Question 1 Question 3 Question 4 Question 5 Question 6 Question 7 


Chart 21b. Quantitative data response per survey question (2 online classes completed - 


female). 


Survey 

Question 

Rated 1 
(strongly 
disagree) 

Rated 2 
(disagree) 

Rated 3 
(agree) 

Rated 4 
(strongly 
agree) 

Average 

Rating 

1 . 

1 


3 

4 

3.25 

2. 


3 

1 

4 

3.13 

3. 

1 


3 

4 

3.25 

4. 

1 


4 

3 

3.13 

5. 


3 

3 

2 

2.88 

6. 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2.63 

7. 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2.38 


Chart 22a. Quantitative data response per survey question (3 online classes completed 
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female). 


Quantitative Survey Data: 3 Online Classes Completed - 

Female 

■ 1 - Strongly Disagree ■ 2 - Disagree ■ 3 - Agree ■ 4 - Strongly Agree 

4.5 


4 

3.5 
3 

2.5 
2 

1.5 
1 

0.5 

0 




Question 1 Question 1 Question 3 Question 4 Question 5 Question 6 Question 7 


Chart 22b. Quantitative data response per survey question (3 online classes completed - 
female). 


Survey 

Rated 1 

Rated 2 

Rated 3 

Rated 4 

Average 

Question 

(strongly 

disagree) 

(disagree) 

(agree) 

(strongly 

agree) 

Rating 

1 . 

1 


13 

20 

3.53 

2. 


4 

7 

22 

3.44 

3. 


2 

10 

22 

3.64 

4. 


2 

13 

19 

3.5 

5. 

1 

10 

13 

10 

2.94 

6. 

1 

5 

15 

13 

3.18 

7. 

3 

7 

10 

14 

3.20 


Chart 23a. Quantitative data response survey question (4 > online classes completed 
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female). 


Quantitative Survey Data: 4 or More Online Classes 
Completed - Female 


■ 1 - Strongly Disagree ■ 2 - Disagree ■ 3 - Agree ■ 4 - Strongly Agree 


25 

20 

15 

10 

5 

0 



Question 1 Question 1 Question 3 Question 4 Question 5 Question 6 Question 7 


Chart 23b. Quantitative data response survey question (4 > online classes completed - 
female). 

Lastly, the initial quantitative data was calculated by respondent’s age at time of survey 
submission. Respondents were grouped into the selected adult learner age groups consisting of 
students between the age of 23 - 34, 35 - 44, and 45 years of age and above. Participants were 
divided into these specific age groups to identify if age plays a specific factor on adult learner 
satisfaction with instructor interaction and online learning. The quantitative data survey 
responses per question recorded by specific participant age groups were as follows. 
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Survey 

Question 

Rated 1 
(strongly 
disagree) 

Rated 2 
(disagree) 

Rated 3 
(agree) 

Rated 4 
(strongly 
agree) 

Average 

Rating 

1 . 

3 

5 

18 

19 

3.18 

2. 

2 

13 

19 

20 

3.67 

3. 

2 

7 

14 

20 

3.07 

4. 

2 

7 

20 

15 

3.02 

5. 

3 

18 

16 

7 

2.56 

6. 

3 

14 

18 

9 

2.69 

7. 

5 

14 

15 

10 

2.62 


Chart 24a. Quantitative survey data per question - age 25 -34. 


QUANTITATIVE SURVEY DATA: 

AGE 25 - 34 

■ 1 - Strongly Disagree «2- Disagree «3- Agree «4- Strongly Agree 



Chart 24b. Quantitative survey data per question - age 25 -34. 


Survey 

Question 

Rated 1 
(strongly 
disagree) 

Rated 2 
(disagree) 

Rated 3 
(agree) 

Rated 4 
(strongly 
agree) 

Average 

Rating 

1 . 


2 

6 

9 

3.41 

2. 


2 

4 

10 

3.29 

3. 


1 

6 

10 

3.53 

4. 

1 


6 

10 

3.47 

5. 

1 

4 

7 

5 

2.94 

6. 

2 

2 

7 

6 

3.0 

7. 


4 

6 

7 

3.17 
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Chart 25a. Quantitative survey data per question - age 35 - 44. 


QUANTITATIVE SURVEY DATA: 

AGE 35 - 44 

■ 1 - Strongly Disagree ■ 2 - Disagree b 3-Agree ■ 4 - Strongly Agree 



Chart 25b. Quantitative survey data per question - age 35 - 44. 


Survey 

Question 

Rated 1 
(strongly 
disagree) 

Rated 2 
(disagree) 

Rated 3 
(agree) 

Rated 4 
(strongly 
agree) 

Average 

Rating 

1 . 


1 

3 

6 

3.7 

2. 


2 

2 

6 

3.4 

3. 


1 

3 

6 

3.7 

4. 


1 

3 

6 

3.6 

5. 


1 

4 

4 

2.9 

3 


3 

2 

5 

3.2 
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7. 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2.5 


Chart 26a. Quantitative survey data per question - age 45 and above. 


QUANTITATIVE SURVEY DATA: 

AGE 45 AND ABOVE 

■ 1 - Strongly Disagree «2- Disagree «3-Agree ■ 4 - Strongly Agree 



Chart 26b. Quantitative survey data per question - age 45 and above. 


Survey 

Question 

Rated 1 
(strongly 
disagree) 

Rated 2 
(disagree) 

Rated 3 
(agree) 

Rated 4 
(strongly 
agree) 

Average 

Rating 

1 . 

1 

3 

4 

3 

2.81 

2. 

1 

5 

2 

3 

2.63 

3. 

1 

4 

3 

3 

2.72 

4. 

1 

3 

4 

3 

2.81 

5. 

1 

3 

5 

2 

2.72 

6. 

1 

4 

3 

3 

2.63 

7. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

2.9 
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Chart 27a. Quantitative survey data per question - age 25 - 34, male. 


Quantitative Survey Data: 

Age 25 - 34 - Male 

■ 1 - Strongly Disagree ■ 2 - Disagree ■ 3 - Agree ■ 4 - Strongly Agree 

6 



Question 1 Question 1 Question 3 Question 4 Question 5 Question 6 Question 7 


Chart 27b. Quantitative survey data per question - age 25 - 34, male. 


Survey 

Question 

Rated 1 
(strongly 
disagree) 

Rated 2 
(disagree) 

Rated 3 
(agree) 

Rated 4 
(strongly 
agree) 

Average 

Rating 

1 . 


1 

2 

1 

2.75 

2. 


1 

2 

1 

2.75 

3. 



3 

1 

3.25 

4. 



3 

1 

3.25 

5. 


3 

1 


2.25 

6. 


2 

1 

1 

2.75 
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7. 


2 

2 


2.50 


Chart 28a. Quantitative survey data per question - age 35 - 44, male. 


Quantitative Survey Data: 

Age 35 - 44 - Male 

■ 1 - Strongly Disagree ■ 2 - Disagree ■ 3 - Agree ■ 4 - Strongly Agree 
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Chart 28b. Quantitative survey data per question - age 35 - 44, male. 


Survey 

Question 

Rated 1 
(strongly 
disagree) 

Rated 2 
(disagree) 

Rated 3 
(agree) 

Rated 4 
(strongly 
agree) 

Average 

Rating 

1 . 



1 


3.0 

2. 



1 


3.0 

3. 



1 


3.0 

4. 



1 


3.0 

5. 



1 


3.0 
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6. 


1 



2.0 

7. 


1 



2.0 


Chart 29a. Quantitative survey data per question - age 45 and above, male. 


Quantitative Survey Data: 

Age 45 and Above - Male 

■ 1 - Strongly Disagree ■ 2 - Disagree ■ 3 - Agree ■ 4 - Strongly Agree 

1.2 
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0.4 


1111111 
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Chart 29b. Quantitative survey data per question - age 45 and above, male. 


Survey 

Question 

Rated 1 
(strongly 
disagree) 

Rated 2 
(disagree) 

Rated 3 
(agree) 

Rated 4 
(strongly 
agree) 

Average 

Rating 

1 . 

2 

2 

13 

16 

3.3 

2. 

1 

8 

7 

17 

3.21 

3. 

1 

4 

11 

17 

3.33 

4. 

1 

4 

16 

12 

3.18 
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5. 

2 

15 

11 

5 

2.57 

6. 

2 

10 

15 

6 

2.75 

7. 

4 

11 

12 

7 

2.72 


Chart 30b. Quantitative survey data per question- age 25 - 34, female. 


Quantitative Survey Data: 

Age 25 - 34 - Female 

■ 1 - Strongly Disagree ■ 2 - Disagree ■ 3 - Agree ■ 4 - Strongly Agree 


18 



Question 1 Question 1 Question 3 Question 4 Question 5 Question 6 Question 7 
Chart 30b. Quantitative survey data per question- age 25 - 34, female. 
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Rated 1 
(strongly 
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Rated 3 
(agree) 

Rated 4 
(strongly 
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Rating 
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1 

4 

8 
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3.54 
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4. 

1 


3 

9 

3.54 

5. 

1 

1 

6 

5 

3.15 

6. 

2 


6 

5 

3.07 

7. 


2 

4 

7 

3.38 


Chart 31a. Quantitative survey data per question - age 35 - 44, female. 
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Chart 31b. Quantitative survey data per question - age 35 - 44, female. 
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4. 


1 

2 

6 

3.44 

5. 


1 

4 

4 

3.33 

6. 


2 

2 

5 

3.33 

7. 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2.44 


Chart 32b. Quantitative survey data per question - age 45 and above, female. 


Quantitative Survey Data: 

Age 45 and Above - Female 
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Chart 32b. Quantitative survey data per question - age 45 and above, female. 
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completed at least two online courses. Students were interviewed or asked to participate in an 
online Web Ex focus group based on their identified age group; (a) 25 - 34, (b) 35 - 44, and (c) 
45 and older. Student - instructor interaction was evaluated using a qualitative interview and 
focus group instrument adapted from Johnson, Aragon, Shail, and Palma-Rivas (2000), Rhodes 
(2009), and Espasa and Menses (2010) (Appendix 8). This adaptation allowed the researcher to 
obtain data in regards to instructor interaction, assessment, and instruction as it related to student 
satisfaction in the online environment. The personal interview participants and the focus group 
participants received the same set of interview questions. 

The qualitative item analysis as described in chapter III was as follows. 


Item 

Research 

Interview 

Question 

Research 

Question 

11. Adult learners 

Bullen, 2003; Criu & Ceobanu, 2013; 
Conway & Zom-Arnold, 2016 

1 

1,2,3 

12. Perceptions 

Malinovski, Vasileva-Stoj anovska, 
Jovevski, Vasileva, & Trajkovik, 2015; 
Stevens, 2014 

1,5 

2 

13. Barriers / Challenges 

McNiff & Aicher, 2017; Kimmel, 

Gaylor, & Hayes, 2016 

2,3 

2 

14. Benefits 

McNiff & Aicher, 2017; Kimmel, 

Gaylor, & Hayes, 2016 

2,4 

2 

15. Instructor Interaction 

Easton, 2003; Tello, 2007; Rhode, 2009 

5,6 

1,2 

16. Participation 

Johnson, Aragon, Shaik & Palma-Rivas 
2000; 

6 

1,2 

17. Instructor Feedback 

Walker & Kelly, 2007; Thurmond, 
Wambach, Connors, & Frey 2002 

7,8 

1,2 

18. Assessment 

McNiff & Aicher, 2017; Espasa & 
Meneses, 2010. 

9, 10, 11 

1,2 

19. Satisfaction 

Li, Marsh & Rienties, 2016; Arbaugh, 
2000; Tello 2007 

12 

1,3 

20. Dissatisfaction 

Walker & Kelly, 2007; Offir, Belazel, & 
Barth, 2007 

12 

1,3 
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The interviews and focus groups were recorded with pennission from the participants. 

The recorded sessions were transcribed and coded by the researcher to identify themes, 
similarities, and difference between the participant’s responses. This qualitative data was 
documented by individual interview question. The following paragraphs include the findings of 
the second phase of data collection from the individual interviews and online Web-Ex focus 
group. 

Question 1: For the purpose of this study, adult learners were defined as non-traditional 
college students over the age of 25. How does being an adult learner influence your perception of 
online learning? 

Participants identified several different perceptions of being an adult learner in online 
learning, but the most recurring themes to this particular question were: adult learners are self- 
motivators which makes them better suited for online learning, adult learners are determined, 
adult learners like the flexibility of online learning due to other life responsibilities, and adult 
learners like the time management systems of online learning. Several feelings or quotes from 
the question included, “After 25,1 felt like I became a self-motivator and was better able to 
finish things on my own” (Participant A15), “Online learning allows adults to manage time and 
life and gives them an opportunity to continue their education” (Participant A3), and “You can 
work full time and if you have the dedication, you can do well” (Participant A10). 


Question 2-3: What has been your greatest challenge with online learning? 

The themes identified for this question were lack of instructor interaction, unstructured 
content organization, having to teacher oneself in online learning, and not knowing what was 
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expected of them during the online course. Participants reported, “The challenges of online 
learning really depend on the teacher. If the teacher keeps students on track with reminders, 
calendars, content, etc. the class runs smoothly” (Participant A15), and “If there are questions, it 
is slower communicating with the teacher. When I run into something I cannot just raise my 
hand and ask a question. Online learning presents a little bit of a challenge in that aspect but I do 
not think that it is anything that I cannot overcome” (Participant FG2). 

Question 2-3: What has been your greatest reward with online learning? 

Participants identified increased education, flexibility of online learning, and being able 
to complete activities on their own time frame as their greatest rewards received from online 
learning. One participant stated, “Online learning has afforded me opportunities that I would not 
have had without being able to take classes online. It has opened a door for me while working 
fulltime and has helped lay the ground work to get me where I want to go” (Participant B2). 

Question 5: How would you describe your experience with your instructors in online 
learning? 

Participants reported having mixed reviews on their experiences with their online 
instructors and interaction in the online course. Seven out of 11 total interview and focus group 
participants reported having minimal interaction with their instructor in their online class. 
Participants stated “Some instructors were really good about getting back with you and making 
sure that you understood things or if you failed a test” (Participant C3), “Most instructors have 
minimal interaction, more if you need them” (Participant A10), and “If you don’t have any 
questions, then you may not interact with your instructor at all” (Participant A10). 

Question 6: What techniques did your online instructors use to facilitate your 


participation? 
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All participants identified that most instructors communicate through discussion boards 
within the online course. Two out of the 11 participants also identified group work or projects as 
a means of facilitating interaction with in the online course. 

Question 7-8: Explain how the instructor provided feedback on your work through 
comments. 

Participants reported receiving feedback to their work through comments to discussion 
post, answers to e-mails, comments to completed projects or papers, or just simply a letter grade 
for a test or assignment. Comments received in regards to the question were “Discussion post 
were the only feedback that I have gotten in an online class, I have never gotten feedback on a 
test or quiz” (Participant A14), “Pretty much feedback came once the grade came in. Some 
feedback is generic like “you did well”. Often seems like the instructor has the class pre-set up to 
respond. In the beginning they seem a lot more critical of the online work” (Participant A10), 
and “There was on particular instructor in an anatomy classes, she would give you what you 
missed with a long paragraph explaining what you could do better next time. She was showing 
that she was really involved in the class” (Participant C3). 

Question 9-11: How were the assessments for the online course conveyed prior to the 
beginning of the course? 

All participants of the interview or online Web-Ex focus group reported that assessments 
were conveyed to them prior to the beginning of the course through the syllabus. Some 
participants reported their online instructors also used the online course news feed and e-mail to 
communicate these assessments. One participant reported “Most online courses have a tab for 
your syllabus or a start here module. Normally the syllabus has a calendar in it that tells the due 
dates and another tab that tells the assignments and what they are” (Participant A3). 
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Question 12: Based on your experiences with online learning, what was the most 
important thing that led to satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the online course? 

Participants identified several different things that led to satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
with online learning, but the most recurring themes to this particular question in regards to 
satisfaction were: instructor interaction, course organization, instructor feedback, and the 
flexibility of online learning. Dissatisfaction with online learning was identified as lack of 
instructor interaction, lack of communication, lack of timely responses from instructors, and lack 
of course organization. 


Data Analysis 

The purpose of this research was to examine the impact of instructor interaction on adult 
learner satisfaction in the online environment. The relationship between instructor interaction 
and general online course satisfaction of the adult learner was examined through a mixed method 
approach. A descriptive design was applied to the mixed method approach for this study by the 
researcher. The research study was divided into two phases for data collection. The first phase 
was the completion of the initial online survey. Participants must have completed a consent form, 
completed at least two online classes, be registered in a health care career program, and be a 
minimum of 25 years old in order to participate in the initial survey process. The online survey 
also gathered descriptive data in regards to the participant’s age, gender, and number of online 
classes completed at the time of survey submission. 

Data from the initial survey collection identified 71 total respondents. The surveys were 
divided into specific age groups for data analysis, coding, and scheduling of interviews and /or 
participation in an online Web-Ex focus group. Of these 71 total respondents, 23% were male 
and 77% were female. 62% of the respondents were between the age of 25 - 34, 11 males and 33 
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females. 24% of the respondents were between the ages of 35 - 44, four males and 13 females. 
14% of the respondents were 45 years of age and older, one male and nine females. 18 
respondents had completed two online classes at time of survey submission, five males and 13 
females, nine respondents had completed three online classes at the time of survey submission, 
one male and eight females, and 44 respondents had completed four or more online classes at the 
time of survey submission, 10 males and 34 females. 

Questions one through four of the initial survey related to satisfaction with online 
learning, while questions five though seven related to quality of the online course. All seven 
survey questions related back to the three research questions that the research study focused on 
addressing. The respondents reported an overall satisfaction rate of 3.23 on a 4-point scale with 
online learning and 2.78 on a 4-point scale rating of online course quality. This finding is 
consistent with the findings of Li, Marsh, and Rienties (2016) in that online learning design 
parameters and quality of online course organization have a strong impact on learner satisfaction. 

The second phase of data collection involved personal interviews and an online Web-Ex 
focus group with the participants that volunteered from the original survey submission. Students 
for the interview and focus group process were purposefully selected based on their demographic 
data. In order to participate in the interview process, the participant must be 25 years of age or 
older and have completed at least two online classes at time of survey submission. The personal 
interview and online Web-Ex focus group participants received the same set of interview 
questions (Appendix 8). Topics covered in the individual interviews and online focus group 
addressed perception of the adult learner on online learning, barriers and/or challenges associated 
with online learning, benefits of online learning, instructor interaction, instructor feedback and 
assessment, and satisfaction and dissatisfaction with online learning. 
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Participants from the qualitative interview and focus group identified that adult learners 
were self-motivated, detennined, liked the flexibility of online learning, and liked the time 
management process of online learning when asked about their perceptions of online learning as 
an adult learner. These findings aligned with the findings of Stephens’ (2016) research study that 
identified that adult learners were finding a work-life-study balance, being able to handle 
financial matters, individual motivation for personal learning, and comfort with the use of 
technology. These findings did not align with the findings of Malinovski, Vasileva-Stovska, 
Jovevski, Vasileva and Trajkovik (2015), who identified the ease of use and student motivation 
as the main factors associated with adult learner perceptions with online video conferencing. 

In regards to the greatest challenge associated with online learning, participants identified 
lack of instructor interaction, unstructured content organization, having to teach oneself, and not 
knowing what was expected of them in an online class. These findings were similar but also 
different from the findings of McNiff and Archer (2017) who identified faculty relations, lack of 
fonnal assessment, and lack of educational opportunities as the three challenges associated with 
online learning. 

Interview and focus group participants identified being able to increase their education, 
the flexibility of online learning, and being able to complete the online course on their own time 
frame as their greatest reward received from online learning. Kimmell, Gaylor, and Hayes 
(2015), identified these motivations and barriers in their research study based on adult learner 
age groups. Kiminel et ah, (2015) discovered that adults over the age of 35 were less likely to 
continue their education based on a job promotion, while adult learners between the ages of 25 - 
35 were less likely to continue their education based on the inability to pay for child care. The 
current research study did not address these aspects of online learning. 
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Participants reported having mixed reviews on their experiences with their online 
instructors and interaction in the online course. Seven out of 11 total interview and focus group 
participants reported having minimal interaction in their online course. All participants identified 
that most communication in the online course was delivered through the discussion board or e- 
mail and that feed back to online work was most often received thorough grades alone. All 
participants also reported that assessments were conveyed through the online syllabus or news 
feed of the online class. 

Participants identified several different factors that led to satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
with online learning, but the most recurring themes to this particular interview / focus group 
question in regards to satisfaction were: instructor interaction, course organization, instructor 
feedback, and the flexibility of online learning. Dissatisfaction with online learning was 
identified as lack of instructor interaction, lack of communication, lack of timely responses from 
instructors, and lack of course organization. 

These findings were similar to the finding of Easton (2003) who identified that online 
instructors needed to develop better course management skills for teaching online and need to 
detennine the most effective type of online communication for each individual online course. 
These findings also aligned with Rhodes (2009) who identified that quality course content and 
instructor interaction were rated more important than student to student interaction in online 
learning. Lastly, also with Walker and Kelley (2007) who revealed that online students viewed 
timeliness of instructor feedback as a significant predictor of online course satisfaction which 
confirms the themes identified from the qualitative data collection above. 
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Results 

Methodological triangulation was applied to this mix method research to gather data from 
surveys and interviews. The researcher collected both quantitative and qualitative data during the 
research phase of this study. This data was compared and analyzed to determine if the two data 
sources yielded similar or dissimilar results. The following chart was provided in chapter three to 
explain the quantitative and qualitative research item triangulation as it related to the variables 
within the study. 


Data Source 

Quantitative Data 

Qualitative Data 

4. Age | A. 

Satisfaction 

• Instructor Interaction 

• Assessment 

• Instruction 

5. Number of online course 
completed ;- 

Satisfaction 

• Instructor Interaction 

• Assessment 

• Instruction 

6. Gender | f 

Satisfaction 

• Instructor Interaction 

• Assessment 

• Instruction 


The researcher proposed to look at age of the participant, number of online courses 
completed by the participant, and the gender of the participant as it related to satisfaction with 
instructor interaction, assessment, and online instruction. The results of this data triangulation is 
described in the following paragraphs. 
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Data Source: Age 

For the purpose of this study participants were divided into three age groups, 25 - 34, 35 
- 44, and 45 and older. This grouping was performed by the researcher to identify if age played a 
role in online learner satisfaction. For the age grouping of participants from 25 - 34, satisfaction 
with online learning was rated 3.02 and online quality was rated 2.62 on a 4-point Likert scale. 
Males in this age range rated satisfaction with online learning as 2.81 and online quality as 2.9 
on a 4-point Likert scale. Females participants within the age grouping rated online satisfaction 
as 3.18 and online quality as 2.72 on a 4-point Likert scale. These participants reported minimal 
instructor interaction online, online assessments conveyed through the online syllabus, and 
instruction and feedback in online learning being provided through grades only. Participants in 
the 25 - 34 age grouping reported content organization, navigation, and communicating course 
expectations as the major challenges of online learning. 

Participants in the 34 - 44 age grouping rated online satisfaction as 3.47 and online 
quality as 3.17 on a 4-point Likert scale. Males in this age group rated online satisfaction as 3.25 
and online quality as 2.50 on a 4-point Likert scale. Females who ranged from age 34 - 44 rated 
online satisfaction as 3.54 and online quality as 3.38 on a 4-point Likert scale. This age group of 
participants reported minimal instructor interaction, course assessment notified being given 
through the online syllabus and news feed, and instruction and feedback of online learning as 
having to “teach oneself’. Content organization and online instruction were the reported 
challenges of online learning from the 34 - 44 age group participants. 

Lastly, participants in the 45 and over age group rated online satisfaction as 3.6 and 
online quality as 2.5 on a 4-point Likert scale. Males, 45 and older rated online satisfaction as a 
3.25 and online quality as 2.50 on a 4-point Likert scale. Females in this age grouping rated 
online satisfaction as 3.44 and online quality as 2.44 on a 4-pint Likert scale. Participants in this 
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age grouping reported minimal instructor interaction in online courses, assessment notification 
through online syllabi and instruction and feedback given though discussion post and grade in 
online courses. This age group of participants also reported content organization and lack of 
instructor interaction as the major challenges of online learning. 

This data collection indicates that satisfaction with online learning increased with age and 
the view of online quality decreased with age. Male participants in all age groups rated online 
satisfaction lower than females. Males also rated online quality lower than females in all age 
groups except for the 25 - 34 age grouping. In regards to instructor interaction, assessment and 
instruction, all age groups reported minimal instructor interaction in online learning. Assessment 
notification was documented through the syllabus in age groups but in the 34 - 44 age grouping 
participants also noted that assessment was communicated through the online news feed. All 
participants reported that instruction and feedback was given through discussion post and grades 
in all online courses completed. 

The following chart was provided to explain the quantitative and qualitative research item 
triangulation as it related to the variable of age within the study. 


Age 

Satisfaction 

Quality 

Instructor Interaction, Assessment, Instruction 





25-34 

3.02 

2.62 

Minimal online instructor interaction. 
Assessment conveyed through syllabus. 
Instruction and feedback through grades. 
Reported content organization, navigation and 
expectations as a challenge. 

Male 

2.81 

2.9 

Female 

3.18 

2.72 

35-44 

3.47 

3.17 

Decreased online instructor interaction, 
teaching oneself. Assessment conveyed 
through syllabus and news feed. Content 
organization and instruction were reported as 
challenges of online learning. 

Male 

3.25 

2.50 

Female 

3.54 

3.38 
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45 and over 

3.6 

2.5 

Reported minimal instructor interaction. 
Assessment notification through syllabus. 
Instruction and feedback given with discussion 
post and grades. Reported content organization 
and lack of instructor interaction as a 
challenge. 

Male 

3.0 

2.0 

Female 

3.44 

2.44 






Chart 33: Data triangulation: Age. 


Data Source: Number of Online Classes Completed 

Participants were also divided into groupings related to the number of online classes 

completed at the time of survey submission. Participants were grouped into three separate 
groups; 2 online classes completed, 3 online classes completed, and 4 or more online classes 
completed. This grouping was perfonned by the researcher to identify if the total number of 
online courses completed at time of survey submission played a role in online learner 
satisfaction. 

Participants who had completed two online classes at the time of survey submission 
reported an online satisfaction rate of 2.94 and an online quality rating of 2.36 on a 4-point 
Likert scale. Males participants in this grouping rated online satisfaction as 2.0 and online quality 
as 2.4 on a 4-point Likert scale. Females who had completed two online courses at survey 
submission, rated online satisfaction as a 3.33 and online quality as a 2.38 on a 4-point Likert 
scale. These participants reported minimal instructor interaction, online assessment being 
communicated through the syllabus, and instruction and feedback in online courses only being 
given when asked for. This grouping of participants reported struggles with learning how to 
navigate the online system and understanding the online course organization. 

Participants that reported having completed three online classes at the time of survey 
submission reported an online satisfaction rate of 3.0 and an online quality rating of 2.44 on a 4- 
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point Likert scale. Males in the grouping reported a 2.0 online satisfaction rate and a 3.0 online 
quality rating on a 4-point Likert scale. Females who had completed three classes at the time of 
survey submission, reported an online satisfaction rating of 3.13 and an online quality rating of 
2.38 on a 4-point Likert scale. Participants in the course completion grouping also reported 
minimal instructor interaction in online learning, assessment notification being given through the 
syllabus, and course instruction and feedback being provided through the discussion post and 
online grades. These participants reported the lack of instructor feedback and course organization 
as the major challenges with online learning. 

Lastly, participants who had completed four or more online courses at the time of survey 
completion, rated online satisfaction as 3.4 and online quality as 3.0 on a 4-point Likert scale. 
Males, in this grouping rated online satisfaction as a 2.9 and online quality as 2.9 on a 4-point 
Likert scale. Females who had completed four or more online courses at the time of survey 
submission, rated online satisfaction as 3.5 and online quality as 3.20 on a 4-point Likert scale. 
Participants in this age grouping reported minimal instructor interaction in online courses, 
assessment notification through online syllabi and online news feed, and instruction and 
feedback given though discussion post, group activities and grades in online courses. This group 
of participants reported content organization and lack of instructor feedback as the major 
challenges of online learning, but also reported liking the flexibility offered by online learning. 

This data grouping and collection indicated that satisfaction with online learning and 
online quality increases with the number of online courses completed. Male participants in this 
grouping rated online satisfaction lower than females. Males also rated online quality lower than 
females in the four or more online classes completed grouping. In the two online courses 
completed and three online courses completed females rated online course quality lower than 
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males. In regards to instructor interaction, assessment and instruction, all age groups reported 
minimal instructor interaction in online learning. Assessment notification was documented 
through the syllabus in all groups but in the 4 or more online classes completed grouping, 
participants also noted that assessment was communicated through the online news feed. All 
participants reported that instruction and feedback was given through discussion post and grades 
in all online courses completed. The four or more online courses completed also noted that 
assessment was given through group activities in online learning. 

The following chart was provided to explain the quantitative and qualitative research item 
triangulation as it related to the variable of number of online course completed at survey 
submission within the study. 


Number of Online 
Classes Completed 

Satisfaction 

Quality 

Instructor Interaction, Assessment, Instruction 

2 Online Classes 
Completed 

2.94 

2.39 

Reported minimal interaction, struggles with 
learning the online system, assessment 
through the syllabus, and instruction and 
feedback when questions were asked. 

Male 

2.0 

2.4 

Female 

3.3 

2.38 

3 Online Classes 
Completed 

3.0 

2.44 

Reported minimal interaction, assessment 
through the syllabus, and instruction and 
feedback to discussion post and online grades. 
Reported feedback and organization as a 
challenge with online learning. 

Male 

2.0 

3.0 

Female 

3.13 

2.38 

4 or More Online 
Classes Completed 

3.4 

3.0 

Reported minimal interaction, assessment 
through the syllabus and online news feed, 
and instruction and feedback to discussion 
post, group activities and online grades. 
Reported liking the flexibility offered by 
online learning. 

Male 

2.9 

2.9 

Female 

3.5 

3.20 
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Chart 34: Data triangulation: Number of online courses completed at survey submission. 

Data Source: Gender: 

Lastly, participants for this study were examined by gender. Males reported a 2.94 online 
satisfaction rate and a 2.75 online quality rating on a 4-point Likert scale. Females reported a 
3.33 online satisfaction rate and a 2.8 quality rating with online learning. In all areas of review 
for this research study, females reported a higher satisfaction rate with online learning than 
males. Overall, females also reported a higher online quality rating than males. 

Males reported needing more instructor interaction in online learning, having to teach 
oneself, and having to remember to log in as their most common challenges with online learning. 
They noted that assessment notification was given through the online syllabus, and instruction 
and feedback in online was minimal. The feedback that was received was given though online 
discussion post and grades. 

Females reported needing more instructor interaction in online learning, being self- 
motivated, determined, and liking the flexibility of online learning. They noted that assessment 
notifications were received through the syllabus and online news feed, and that instruction and 
feedback in online courses was minimal. 


The following chart was provided to explain the quantitative and qualitative research item 
triangulation as it related to the variable of gender within the study. 


Gender 

Satisfaction 

Quality 

Instructor Interaction, Assessment, Instruction 





Male 

2.94 

2.75 

Reported needing more instructor interaction 
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in online learning, having to teach oneself, 
and having to remember to log in. Assessment 
notification through the syllabus, and 
instruction and feedback in online as a 
minimal. Feedback came from discussion post 
and grades. 

Female 

3.33 

2.8 

Reported needing more instructor interaction 
in online learning, being self-motivated, 
determined and liking the flexibility of online 
learning. Assessment notifications received 
through the syllabus and news feed, and 
instruction and feedback in online as a 
minimal. 









Chart 35: Data triangulation: Gender. 


Summary 

The purpose of this research was to examine the impact of instructor interaction on adult 
learner satisfaction in the online environment. This chapter discussed the data analysis and 
results of this research study. Information about the research design, respondents, and findings 
was also included. Participants were purposefully sampled from a demographics and online 
satisfaction survey to participate in an hour long individual interview or an online Web-Ex focus 
group. Data from the quantitative survey and qualitative interview or focus group was recorded, 
transcribed, coded, and analyzed by the researcher. Data were examined by age, number of 
online classes completed at survey submission, and gender. Overall, female respondents reported 
a higher online satisfaction and quality rating than males. Participants who were 45 years of age 
and older reported a higher online satisfaction rate than participants in the 25 - 34 or 35 - 44- 
year-old age group, but these participants also reported a lower online quality rating than the 
other age groups within the study. Lastly, participants who had completed four or more online 
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classes at the time of survey submission reported a higher online satisfaction rate and online 
quality rating than students who had taken less than four online classes at the time of survey 
submission. 

The qualitative interviews and online Web-Ex focus group identified lack of instructor 
interaction, unstructured content organization, having to teach oneself, and not knowing what 
was expected of them in an online class as their greatest challenge with online learning. 

Interview and focus group participants identified being able to increase their education, the 
flexibility of online learning, and being able to complete the online course on their own time 
frame as their greatest reward received from online learning. 

Seven out of 11 total interview and focus group participants reported having minimal 
instructor interaction in their online courses. All participants identified that most communication 
in the online course was delivered through the discussion board or e-mail and that feed back to 
online work was most often received thorough grades alone. All participants also reported that 
assessments were conveyed through the online syllabus or news feed of the online class. 

Interview and focus group participants identified several factors that led to satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with online learning, but the most recurring themes to this particular interview / 
focus group question in regards to satisfaction were: instructor interaction, course organization, 
instructor feedback, and the flexibility of online learning. Dissatisfaction with online learning 
was linked to decreased online instructor interaction, lack of communication with the online 
instructor, the untimeliness of responses from online instructors, and poor online course 
organization. 
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Chapter V 
Summary 

Kuo, Walker, Belland, and Schroder (2013) claimed that in this ever-changing 
environment, instructors and their supervision of online learning, remained one of the most 
dominate factors in the success of the adult learner. Stevens (2014) stated that “institutions of 
higher education are not addressing the needs of these nontraditional learners” (p. 65). The 
increased demand for online degree programs and courses, along with the added focus on adult 
learners needed to be met with evidence based practices designed to improve teaching 
effectiveness and interaction (Allen & Seaman, 2014). “Without devising needs and systems 
specifically focused on the adult learner, universities will not be successful in engaging, 
recruiting, or retaining the adult learner population successfully” (Stevens, 2014, p. 65). 

For the purpose of this study, the researcher examined the influence of instructor 
interaction in online learning as it related to the adult learner’s perceptions and satisfaction of the 
online learning experience. Current research literature was plentiful with studies examining the 
different aspects of online teaching and learning in higher education. Despite this overabundance 
of research examining online learning, teaching, and the adult learner, the importance of 
instructor interaction on adult learner satisfaction in the online learning environment was 
lacking. 

Changes in the recent global economy brought many adult learners back to college 
though online learning. This fonn of educational content delivery allowed adult learners to 
balance education with their current work and family needs. Even though online learning helped 
to fill the gap for adult learners, it did not come without problems. Adult learners brought a 
different dynamic to the online classroom which needed to be addressed by the instructor. Many 
distance learning programs for adult learners suffered from large attrition or dropout rates. There 
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was a gap in the research that identified instructor interaction as it related to the student’s 
perception and satisfaction of the online learning experience. 

The relationship between instructor interaction and general online course satisfaction of 
the adult online learner was examined through a mixed methodological design. The research 
design included quantitative surveys followed by volunteer participation in qualitative interviews 
and/or focus group. Adult learners currently enrolled in health care career programs at a small 
rural college in Georgia were surveyed and interviewed in regards to their perceptions of 
instructor interaction and its effect on the online learning process. Overall satisfaction with the 
online learning experience was also rated. The initial satisfaction surveys also included the 
demographics of age, gender, and number of online courses completed. 

Participants were initially surveyed with seven quantitative satisfaction survey questions 
that were graded on a 4-point Likert scale. Participants from the initial survey were then 
purposefully sampled to be interviewed or participate in an online Web-Ex focus group to gain 
additional survey data. The qualitative interview and focus group instrument was used to gain 
additional descriptive infonnation in regards to the student’s perceptions and satisfaction of the 
online learning experience as it related to the instructor’s interaction, assessment, and instruction. 

Participants for this study were currently enrolled in online health care programs, over the 
age of 24, and had completed at least two online courses at the time of initial survey submission. 
These participants were purposefully selected for the interview or focus group process and 
divided into three specific age groups. Selected adult learner age groups consisted of students 
between the ages of 25-34, 35-44, and 45 years of age and older. This specific age group division 
was selected by the researcher to identify if age played a specific factor in adult learner 
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satisfaction with instructor interaction and online learning. Initial survey data was also examined 
with respect to gender and number of online courses completed at the time of interview. 

71 initial satisfaction surveys were returned. Of these 71 initial respondents, 16 were 
male and 55 were female. 18 respondents reported completing two online classes at the time of 
survey submission, 9 respondents reported completing three online classes, and 44 respondents 
reported having completed four or more online classes at the time of survey submission. 44 
respondents were between the age of 25 - 34, 17 respondents were between the age of 35 - 44, 
and 10 respondents were 45 years of age and older. 

From these 71 initial satisfaction surveys, 11 respondents were purposefully selected by 
age grouping to participant in individual interviews or the online Web-Ex focus group. The 
personal interview participants and the focus group participants received the same set of 
interview questions. The interviews and focus group were recorded with permission from the 
participants, and were transcribed and coded by the researcher to identify themes, similarities, 
and difference between the participant’s responses. This qualitative data was documented by 
individual interview question. Topics covered in the individual interviews and online focus 
group addressed perceptions of the adult learner in online learning, barriers and/or challenges 
associated with online learning, benefits of online learning, instructor interaction, instructor 
feedback and assessment, and satisfaction and dissatisfaction with online learning. 

Analysis of Research Findings 

In this research study the researcher proposed to examine the impact of instructor 
interaction on adult learner satisfaction in the online environment. 11 of the total 71 participants 
were purposefully sampled from a demographics and online satisfaction survey to participate in 
an hour long individual interview or an online Web-Ex focus group. Data from the initial survey 
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and/or focus group was recorded, transcribed, coded, and analyzed by the researcher. The initial 
data analyzed and examined by age, number of online classes completed at survey submission, 
and gender. 

Overall, female respondents reported a higher online satisfaction and quality rating than 
males. Participants who were 45 years of age and older reported a higher online satisfaction rate 
than participants in the 25 - 34 or 35 - 44-year-old age groups. This age group of participants 
also reported a lower online quality rating than the other age groups within the study. A higher 
online satisfaction and quality rating was reported by participants who had completed four or 
more online classes at the time of survey submission, than the participants who had taken less 
than four online classes at the time of survey submission. 

The qualitative interviews and online Web-Ex focus group identified lack of instructor 
interaction, unstructured content organization, having to teach oneself, and not knowing what 
was expected of them in an online class as their greatest challenge with online learning. 
Interview and focus group participants identified being able to increase their education, the 
flexibility of online learning, and being able to complete the online course on their own time 
frame as their greatest reward received from online learning. 

Seven out of 11 total interview and focus group participants reported having minimal 
instructor interaction in their online courses. All participants identified that most communication 
in the online course was delivered through the discussion board or e-mail and that feedback to 
online work was most often received thorough grades alone. All participants also reported that 
assessments were conveyed through the online syllabus or news feed of the online class. 

The most recurring themes that related to online participants satisfaction were instructor 
interaction, course organization, instructor feedback, and the flexibility of online learning. 
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Dissatisfaction with online learning was linked to decreased online instructor interaction, lack of 
communication with the online instructor, the untimeliness of responses from online instructors, 
and poor online course organization. 

Discussion of the Research Findings 

The research findings for this study were reported in two phases and then data 
triangulation was applied by the researcher to identify if the two data sources yielded similar or 
dissimilar results. Data from the initial survey collection identified 71 total respondents. The 
surveys were divided into specific age groups for data analysis, coding, and scheduling of 
interviews and/or participation in an online Web-Ex focus group. Of these 71 total respondents, 
23% were male and 77% were female. 62% of the respondents were between the age of 25 - 34, 

11 males and 33 females. 24% of the respondents were between the ages of 35 - 44, 4 males and 
13 females. 14% of the respondents were 45 years of age and older, one male and nine females. 
18 respondents had completed two online classes at time of survey submission, five males and 13 
females, nine respondents had completed three online classes at the time of survey submission, 
one male and eight females, and 44 respondents had completed four or more online classes at the 
time of survey submission, 10 males and 34 females. 

Questions one through four of the initial survey related to satisfaction with online 
learning, while questions five though seven related to quality of the online course. All seven 
survey questions related back to the three research questions that the research study focused on 
addressing. The respondents reported an overall satisfaction rate of 3.23 on a 4-point scale with 
online learning and 2.78 on a 4-point scale rating of online course quality. This finding was 
consistent with the findings of Li, Marsh, & Rienties (2016) in that online learning design 
parameters and quality of online course organization had a strong impact on learner satisfaction. 
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These findings were similar to those of Arbaugh (2000) in that Arbaugh discovered that 
instructor interaction, emphasis on interaction, and ease of interaction were the only variables 
that related significantly to student engagement but the current research study related more to the 
overall satisfaction of the adult learner in regards to instructor interaction in online learning. 
Arbaugh served the entire student population enrolled in online MBA courses at the University 
of Wisconsin Oshkosh, not just the adult learner population. 

The previously reported study from Tello (2007) identified a positive relationship 
between the use of asynchronous methods of interaction by the instructor and the student’s 
attitude toward the course. The research data gathered by Tello (2007) claimed that lack of 
instructor interaction accounted for 11% of reasons student provided for dropping out of online 
courses. This finding supported the current research study in regards to students rating instructor 
interaction as a qualitative reason for satisfaction or dissatisfaction in an online course. 

The 2.78 overall online course quality rating from the initial satisfaction survey aligns 
with the findings of Todd, Ravi, Akoh, and Gray (2016) who claimed that it was “critical for 
instructors teaching online adult learner-focused courses to prepare the course content that 
follows a prescribed set of best practices” (p. 11). This rating also supported the findings of 
Rhodes (2007) who reported “application assignments” as the most important element of quality 
online course elements. 

The second phase of data collection involved personal interviews and an online Web-Ex 
focus group with the participants that volunteered from the original survey submission. Students 
for the interview and focus group process were purposefully selected based on their demographic 
data. In order to participate in the interview process, the participant had to be 25 years of age or 
older and had to have completed at least two online classes at time of survey submission. The 
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personal interview and online Web-Ex focus group participants received the same set of 
interview questions (Appendix 8). Topics covered in the individual interviews and online focus 
group addressed perception of the adult learner on online learning, barriers and/or challenges 
associated with online learning, benefits of online learning, instructor interaction, instructor 
feedback and assessment, and satisfaction and dissatisfaction with online learning. 

Participants from the qualitative interview and focus group identified that adult learners 
were self-motivated, detennined, liked the flexibility of online learning, and liked the time 
management process of online learning when asked about their perceptions of online learning as 
an adult learner. These findings aligned with the findings of Stephens’ (2016) research study that 
identified that adult learners were finding a work-life-study balance, being able to handle 
financial matters, individual motivation for personal learning, and comfort with the use of 
technology. These findings did not align with the findings of Malinovski, Vasileva-Stovska, 
Jovevski, Vasileva, and Trajkovik (2015), who identified the ease of use and student motivation 
as the main factors associated with adult learner perceptions with online video conferencing. 

In regards to the greatest challenge associated with online learning, participants identified 
lack of instructor interaction, unstructured content organization, having to teach oneself, and not 
knowing what was expected of them in an online class. These findings were similar but also 
different from the findings of McNiff and Archer (2017) who identified faculty relations, lack of 
fonnal assessment, and lack of educational opportunities as the three challenges associated with 
online learning. 

Interview and focus group participants identified being able to increase their education, 
the flexibility of online learning, and being able to complete the online course on their own time 
frame as their greatest reward received from online learning. Kimmell, Gaylor, and Hayes 
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(2015), identified these motivations and barriers in their research study based on adult learner 
age groups. Kirnmel et ah, (2015) discovered that adults over the age of 35 were less likely to 
continue their education based on a job promotion, while adult learners between the ages of 25 - 
35 were less likely to continue their education based on the inability to pay for child care. The 
current research study did not address these aspects of online learning. 

Participants reported having mixed reviews on their experiences with their online 
instructors and interaction in the online course. Seven out of 11 total interview and focus group 
participants reported having minimal instructor interaction in their online course. All participants 
identified that most communication in the online course was delivered through the discussion 
board or e-mail and that feed back to online work was most often received thorough grades 
alone. All participants also reported that assessments were conveyed through the online syllabus 
or news feed of the online course. 

These findings supported the findings of Easton (2003) who revealed that communication 
skills required for online learning were similar to that of face-to-face learning and that online 
instructors need to determine the most effective type of online communication for each 
individual online course. Tello (2007) also discovered that there was a positive relationship 
between the use of asynchronous methods of interaction by the instructor and the student attitude 
toward the course. The study conducted by Rhode (2009) identified that quality course content 
and instructor interaction were rated more important than student to student interaction. This also 
aligned with the findings of this study in regards to instructor interaction and feedback. Although 
instructor interaction and feedback were not rated on a quantitative scale, participants claimed 
that these aspects of online learning were of most importance. 
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The study conducted previously by Walker and Kelley (2007) revealed that online 
students viewed timeliness of instructor feedback as a significant predictor of online course 
satisfaction. Timeliness of instructor feedback was defined as two to three days and never longer 
than seven days. The current study did not address the timeliness of instructor interaction as it 
related to satisfaction, but instructor feedback was identified as the most important factor that led 
to satisfaction with online learning. Likewise, Espasa and Menses (2010) analyzed the feedback 
process in online learning and noted a significant relationship between instructor feedback to 
students after assessment completion and student course satisfaction. This finding correlated with 
the qualitative findings of the current research study in that participants identified instructor 
interaction as one of the factors that lead to satisfaction in online learning. 

Participants identified several different factors that led to satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
with online learning, but the most recurring themes to this particular interview / focus group 
question in regards to satisfaction were: instructor interaction, course organization, instructor 
feedback, and the flexibility of online learning. Dissatisfaction with online learning was 
identified as lack of instructor interaction, lack of communication, lack of timely responses from 
instructors, and lack of course organization. 

These findings were similar to the finding of Easton (2003) who identified that online 
instructors needed to develop better course management skills for teaching online and need to 
detennine the most effective type of online communication for each individual online course. 
These findings also aligned with Rhodes (2009) who identified that quality course content and 
instructor interaction were rated more important than student to student interaction in online 
learning. Lastly, also with Walker and Kelley (2007) who revealed that online students viewed 
timeliness of instructor feedback as a significant predictor of online course satisfaction. 
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Conclusions 

The researcher proposed to answer the following research questions. 

1. To what extent does adult learner course satisfaction vary with instructor 
interactions, assessment, and instruction in the online environment? 

2. How do adult learners describe their online learning experience as it relates to 
instructor interaction, assessment, and instruction? 

3. To what extent are adult learners satisfied or dissatisfied with their online 
experience? 

The researcher identified that adult learner course satisfaction did vary with instructor 
interactions, assessment, and instruction in the online environment. This researcher identified 
that online course satisfaction did increase with the age of the respondent but also that older 
respondents reported a deceased overall quality rating of online learning. The researcher 
postulates that older adults are more satisfied with online learning because it fits within their 
daily lives. Many respondents to this research study reported choosing online learning to increase 
their education due to the flexibility of the learning process. This finding was supported by Todd, 
Ravi, Akoh, and Gray, (2016) who reported that adult learners often benefit from the flexibility 
and accessibility of online learning. Also, Slentz (2009) who reported many adult learners were 
looking for a convenient and practical way to complete their college degree in order to attain a 
better job or financial stability 

In regards to the decreased overall quality rating of online learning, the researcher 
speculates that adult learners desired more quality feedback and assessment from the online 
instructor because they had an increased desire for learning the particular online content. Many 
adults associate what needed to be learned with what occupation they choose for their life (Chen, 
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2013). Motivation for this type of learning may come from a superior, a raise in pay or just to 
fill a professional gap. Distance or online learning helped the adult learner fill this void. Adult 
learners are invested in their lives and careers and online learning provides them an opportunity 
to reach their learning goals. But, in return adult learners desired to know that what they are 
learning was relevant to their lives. Adult learners desire online instructor interaction and 
assessment feedback to assure they are learning and processing the online content accurately. 

Adult learners described their online learning experience as it related to instructor 
interaction, assessment, and instruction during the second phase of data collection within the 
research study. Participants expressed mixed reviews with their experiences with online 
instructors and interaction in the online course. In the current research, seven out of 11 total 
interview and focus group participants reported having minimal interaction with their instructor 
in their online class. Al-Alawneh (2013) reported that instructors and their supervision of online 
learning, remain one of the most dominate factors in the success of the adult learner. Cercone 
(2008), claimed that “adults need to be actively involved in the learning process” in order to be 
successful in the classroom (p. 138). Without communication and mentoring, many adult learners 
often fail in an online environment. O’Lawrence (2007) confirmed this by stating 
“communication is a major concern relevant to and influenced by the development of the 
distance learning between students and teachers” (p.l). 

All participants identified that most instructors communicated through discussion boards 
within the online course. Two out of the 11 participants also identified group work or projects as 
a means of facilitating interaction with in the online course. Participants of the current research 
study also reported receiving feedback to their work through comments to discussion post, 
answers to e-mails, comments to completed projects or papers, or just simply a letter grade for a 
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test or assignment. All participants of the interview or online Web-Ex focus group reported that 
assessments were conveyed to them prior to the beginning of the course through the syllabus. 
Some participants reported their online instructors also used the online course news feed and e- 
mail to communicate these assessments. Overall, the online course instructor interaction as it 
pertained to assessment and course instruction in online learning was reported lacking for the 
participants involved in the interviews and focus group. 

Lastly, the researcher identified that older adult learners are more satisfied with online 
learning than younger adult learners and that overall women were more satisfied with online 
learning than men. Instructor interaction, course organization, instructor feedback, and the 
flexibility of online learning were identified as the components of an online curse that led to 
participant satisfaction. Dissatisfaction with online learning was identified as lack of instructor 
interaction, lack of communication, lack of timely responses from instructors, and lack of course 
organization. This finding aligned with Chaney, Eddy, Dorman, Glessner, Green, and Lara- 
Alecio (2007) who suggested that for online learning to be effective there needs to be continual 
interaction between the student and others. Chaney et ah, (2007) also found that the student to 
instructor interaction and feedback was most often cited as the most important gauge of the 
student’s personal success. 


Relationship to Research 

In chapter II the researcher identified several previous research studies that related to the 
current research. These previous studies and their findings along with the findings of the current 
research will be compared and contrasted in the following section. 

Studies that Related to Adult Learners in Online Learning 

Stephens (2014), performed a research study titled “Perceptions, Attitudes, and 
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Preferences of Adult Learners in Higher Education: A National Study”. In this study Stephens 
identified adult learner perceptions and attitudes toward online learning. Through a mixed 
method study, Stephens surveyed and interviewed 480 adult learners though the United States. 
The key findings of this study were identified by adult learners as finding a work-life-study 
balance, being able to handle financial matters, individual motivation for personal learning, and 
comfort with the use of technology. Stephens claimed that through the use of this study, 
universities will be able to identify the unique needs of the adult learner. 

The current research study did set out to identify the perceptions of adult learners in 
regards to instructor interaction, assessment, and instruction in online learning. In turn the 
current study identified several factors that led to the satisfaction or dissatisfaction of the adult 
online learner. The data revealed from the current research study will also be useful to 
universities who have online learning in order to better meet the needs of the adult learner. Also, 
several of the factors identified by Stevens (2014) were also identified in the quantitative portion 
of the current research study. 

McNiff and Archer (2017), identified challenges and opportunities associated with online 
learning in their study of online athletic students. McNiff and Archer claimed that while student 
athletes may prefer online learning over traditional face to face learning, this does not often lead 
to success (p. 13). In this qualitative study, 4 males and 2 female online athletic students were 
interviewed in regards to their challenges and opportunities associated with online learning. 
Faculty relations, lack of fonnal assessment, and lack of educational opportunities were the three 
challenges identified by this study. 

The research conducted by McNiff and Archer (2017) involved a younger online student 
population, but it still served to help identify the challenges and opportunities associated with 
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online learning. Even though the current research study involved adult learners over the age of 
24, some of the same themes were identified in regards to the challenges students faced with 
online learning. Again, faculty relations and lack of formal assessment were identified as the 
main challenges of online learning. 

Kimmel, Gaylor, and Hayes (2015) identified motivations and barriers for adult learners 
in online education. 683 adult learners were asked to complete a quantitative survey. Survey data 
was broken down by age groups of the adult learners and identified motivations and barriers 
based on adult learner age groups. Adult learners over the age of 35 were less likely to continue 
education for a job promotion, while adult learners between 25-35 were less likely to continue 
their education due to the inability to pay for child care. Kimmel, Gaylor, and Hayes (2015) 
claimed that universities should consider focus groups of younger and older students for the 
purpose of mentoring and team building to strengthen relationships, networks and opportunities 
for all graduates (p. 27). 

Like the current research study, Kimmel, Gaylor, and Hayes (2015) divided the 
quantitative research data by age group. The division was perfonned by the current research to 
see if age played a factor in the satisfaction of the participant in online learning. While Kimmel 
et ah, (2015) identified factors of why online students chose to continue their online education, 
the current research identified factors that led to online student satisfaction or dissatisfaction. 

Malinovski, Vasileva-Stovska, Jovevski, Vasileva, and Trajkovik (2015), performed a 
research study in regards to adult learner perceptions in online learning based on a 
videoconferencing platform. This quantitative survey was administered to 20 learning sessions 
involving 10 different teachers and 6-12 participants in each session. Research data from the 
study identified the ease of use and student motivation as the main factors associated with adult 
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learner satisfaction with online video conferencing. 

The current research did not identify ease of use or student motivation as a common 
factor that led to the satisfaction or dissatisfaction of the online adult learner. Several adult 
learners who had only completed 2 online courses at the time of survey submission, identified 
that they still were not “comfortable” with accessing the online platform and moving around 
within the online course, but this was not reported in the grouping of participants that had 
completed three or four or more online classes at the time of survey submission. 

Studies that Related to Online Instructor Interaction, Participation, Feedback and Assessment 

Easton (2003) explored the communication processes that affected the roles of online 
instructors. Easton interviewed 18 mentors and 6 lead online faculty in regards to effective 
online communication and interaction. This research study revealed that communication skills 
required for online learning were similar to that of face-to-face learning. 

The current research study did not include the surveying of online instructors. But it is 
interesting to the researcher that Easton (2003) identified some of the same challenges from the 
instructors as the current researcher identified from the adult learner online participants. Even 
though the current research only surveyed adult learners involved in online learning, the major 
theme that led to online course satisfaction that was identified by these online learners was 
instructor interaction. Several of the interview and focus group participants, expressed 
dissatisfaction with online learning due to not having the interaction with the instructor that they 
would have with a face to face course. 


Tello (2007) conducted a quantitative study related to student persistence in online 
learning. In this study 1569 undergraduate and 51 graduate students were surveyed to investigate 
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the relationship between instructor interaction and online student persistence. Tello (2007) 
identified a positive relationship between the use of asynchronous methods of interaction by the 
instructor and the student attitude toward the course. Also, discovered in this research study was 
a positive correlation between student’s attitude toward the online course and persistence within 
the course. Likewise, the research data claimed that lack of instructor interaction accounted for 
11% of reasons student provided for dropping out of online courses. 

The data of the current research study did identify that the participants’ attitude toward 
online course satisfaction did relate to instructor interaction but the component of persistence 
was not examined within the current study. The researcher did not determine that the findings of 
Tello (2007) would support the findings of the current research in that if a student was satisfied 
with the online instructor interaction, this would lead to online student persistence. 

The qualitative research study conducted by Rhode (2009) examined interaction 
efficiency in the online learning environment. In this case study, quality course content and 
instructor interaction were rated more important than student to student interaction. Rhode 
(2009) claimed that this study demonstrated that “depending on specific circumstances, not all 
forms of interaction may be equally valued by learners or effective” (p. 10). 

Although the current research study was not designed to examine student to student 
online course interaction, the researcher did examine quality course content and instructor 
interaction. Quality course content decreased with participant age in the current research study. 


The researcher speculates that this correlates with the fact that older adults value instructor 
interaction and feedback in an online learning environment. This feedback helps them relate 
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what they are learning to their previous life experiences. 

The quantitative study completed by Walker and Kelley (2007) identified student 
satisfactions and pet peeves with online learning. This study included 304 undergraduates and 
graduate students who were surveyed in regards to online student satisfaction with instructor 
interaction. The study revealed that online students viewed timeliness of instructor feedback as a 
significant predictor of online course satisfaction. Timeliness of instructor feedback was defined 
as two to three days and never longer than seven days. 

The current research study did also identify instructor feedback and interaction as a factor 
that led to participant satisfaction, but the timeless of instructor feedback was not examined in 
this study. The current study also only involved the feedback from adult learners over the age of 
24. The study conducted by Walker and Kelley (2007) involved college students of all ages. 

Espasa and Menses (2010) analyzed the feedback process in online learning in their 
research study titled “Analyzing Feedback Processes in an Online Teaching and Learning 
Environment: An Exploratory Study”. 186 online graduate students were surveyed with relation 
to online instructor feedback, assessment, and student satisfaction. Espasa and Menses (2009) 
noted a significant relationship between instructor feedback toward students after assessment 
completion and student course satisfaction. 

The research study results identified by Espasa and Menses (2010) directly correlate to 
the research findings of the current study. Online instructor interaction was identified as one of 
the major factors that led to participant satisfaction. However, in the current study the researcher 
did not examine the relationship between instructor feedback and interaction after online 
assessment completion by the participant as a factor that related to satisfaction in the current 
study. 
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Studies that Related to Adult Learner Satisfaction in Online Learning 

Johnson, Aragon, Shaik, and Palma-Rivas (2000) compared an online course with a face- 

to-face course of the same content to determine adult learner satisfaction in their study 
“Comparative Analysis of Learner Satisfaction and Learning Outcomes in Online and Face-to- 
Face Learning Environments. 19 students from an online course were surveyed and compared to 
the surveys for 19 students from the same face-to-face course. Participants in the research study 
identified differences in instructor interaction, assessment strategies, and course structure and 
course outcomes. Johnson et al., also identified that student’s ratings in course satisfaction may 
be higher due to face-to-face instructor interaction. 

The current research study only examined instructor interaction in an online enviromnent. 
Participants in the 45 and older age grouping did report a higher satisfaction rate with online 
learning but this was not compared to satisfaction with face to face courses. 

Li, Marsh, and Rienties (2016) explored the use of instructor feedback to enhance the 
online learning experience. Quantitative satisfaction survey data was collected from 62,986 
learners in 401 undergraduate blended and online modules. Li et al., (2016) identified teaching 
materials, active instructor guidance, and assignment clarity as the key factors in learner 
satisfaction. The findings of Li et al., (2016) indicated that online learning design parameters 
have a strong impact on learner satisfaction (p. 232). 

Even though clarity of assessment was not included on the initial quantitative survey, it 
was identified in the interviews and focus group sessions. Participants reported that course 
organization and knowing what was expected of them as factors that led to online course 
satisfaction. Online course quality was analyzed with the initial survey and identified that adults 
in the 45 and older age grouping reported a lower quality rating for online learning than 
participants in the 25 - 34 and 35 - 44 age grouping. 
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Arbaugh (2000) explored student engagement and effective learning in online MBA 
courses. The entire student population enrolled in online MBA courses at the University of 
Wisconsin Oshkosh were asked to participate in a quantitative study that included an online 
satisfaction survey. Arbaugh (2000) discovered that instructor interaction, emphasis on 
interaction, and ease of interaction were the only variables that relate significantly to student 
engagement. 

Arbaugh’s study was similar to the current research study in that he surveyed a total 
programs population. The current study surveyed the entire online health career population at a 
small rural college. The current study also contained a quantitative research questioner and a 
qualitative interview and/or focus group session. Even though the current research study 
identified the overall satisfaction and quality rating of the adult learner, instructor interaction was 
identified as a factor that led to participant satisfaction with the online course. 

Offir, Belazel, and Barth (2007) performed a study to identify how instructor interaction 
led to online learner satisfaction or dissatisfaction. 77 university students enrolled in online 
courses were asked to participate in a mixed method study that included a survey and interview 
questions in relation to online learner satisfaction. Offir et ah, (2007) identified that online 
course dissatisfaction was most commonly related to not having any personal contact with the 
instructor. 

Lastly, the findings of Offir, Belazel, and Barth (2007) mirror the findings of the current 
research study. Lack of instructor interaction in the online course was identified as one of the 
main factors that led to participant dissatisfaction. Lack of communication, lack of timely 
responses from instructors, and lack of course organization were also identified by the current 
study as factors that led to participant dissatisfaction. 
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Implications 

Understanding the andragogic model as described by Malcolm Knowles (1980), allows 


instructors to identify why online or distance education is sometimes better suited to meet the 
needs of the adult learner. Knowles (1980) concluded that in order to reach the adult learner in 
online education, the learner needs to understand what it is they need to know, be able to 
associate their learning with a clear purpose, develop a self-concept for learning, define the role 
of their experience, and display a readiness and motivation to learn. Previous studies helped to 
explore the differences in adult online learning, but there were gaps in the literature on the 
influence of instructor’s interaction in an online course and how the interaction effected the adult 
learner’s perception of online learning. 

Previous research of online student satisfaction identified several factors that influenced 
adult learner success and continuation in an online class. Some of these studies reviewed adult 
learner life experiences, preparation, and faculty support in online learning, but few have 
identified the impact of instructor interaction on the adult learner in the online learning 
environment. Likewise, research in online instructional delivery and design is prevalent but the 
adult learner’s perception and satisfaction of this type of learning as it relates to instructor 
interaction has been neglected. 

Instructor interaction, course organization, instructor feedback, and the flexibility of 
online learning were identified by the participants of this study as the common factors that led to 
online learner satisfaction. These primary findings also show the significant impact that an 
instructor’s behavior can have on the student’s perception of the online learning environment. 
Multiple factors play a part in online course satisfaction, but ultimately it is the extent of 
instructor interactions and feedback that make the greatest impact in the levels of perceived 
participant learning and general online course satisfaction. 
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The data gathered, analyzed, and presented by the researcher in this study will be 
significant to administrators, online instructors, and faculty members of higher education 
institutions who seek to provide optimal learning experiences for their adult learner population. 
The findings of this study can assist administrators with training of new online instructors and 
also with providing professional development for existing online instructors. These findings can 
also assist with identifying best practices with online learning and instructor interaction as well 
as provide examples of preferred online instructor behaviors and interaction. 

Online instructors and faculty members of higher education institutions can use this 
research data to enhance and improve their instructor to student interaction in online and face to 
face learning. Instructors in online learning should be active and present with online student 
interactions in order to foster a more productive learning environment for all students. Their 
instructions, interactions, and feedback, should enhance the quality of the online course and 
encourage the online student to participant more in the online interactions or discussions boards. 
Examples of quality feedback can be provided in the faculty training along with a mentoring 
process for new online or classroom instructors to promote timely and quality feedback to all 
students. 


Recommendations 

The current research study was limited by its descriptive design, sample size, and student 
perceptions of learning. The studies descriptive design, allowed for quantitative and qualitative 
survey data collection. The validity of the data was only as valid as the answers given by the 
participants. Participation in the study was voluntary, which may have led to a lack of random 
sampling. The study was also limited to one single small public university’s health care career 
programs adult learners. This sample size limited the generalizability of this research to other 
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institutions. Lastly, this study did not examine the effects of faculty perceptions of online 
learning. 

Overall the researcher identified that female respondents reported a higher online 
satisfaction and quality rating than males. Participants who were 45 years of age and older 
reported a higher online satisfaction rate than participants in the 25 - 34 or 35 - 44-year-old age 
group, but these participants also reported a lower online quality rating than the other age groups 
within the study. Lastly, participants who had completed 4 or more online classes at the time of 
survey submission reported a higher online satisfaction rate and online quality rating than 
students who had taken less than four online classes at the time of survey submission. 

The following are suggestions for future research: 

1. Replicate the study in other online programs throughout the current institution. 

2. Replicate the study to include a large sample and population size to quantify the validity 
of the survey and interview results. 

3. Detennine if the research results in regards to gender remained the same across other 
fields of study. This study only included participants currently enrolled in online health 
career courses, perhaps a different discipline would change the results. 

4. Examine if increased instructor interaction would lead to increased online learner 
satisfaction within every adult learner age grouping. 

5. Detennine why the online quality rating decreased with the 45 and older age grouping. 

6. Detennine why males are less satisfied than females with online learning. 

7. Conduct an experimental group and a control group to see if adult learner satisfaction 
with online learning improves with increased instructor interaction. 
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8. Examine if there are other factors that influence interaction in the online environment. 
Such as online teaching styles, adult learner preferences, or student to student online 
interactions. 


Dissemination 

Dissemination of this research could include sharing collected data with the current 
administration and online faculty from the institution of data collection. This could be presented 
in a report or a formal research presentation. This research could also be shared with other 
institutions of higher education that attract adult learners in online education programs. Lastly, 
this research could also be disseminated through a peer reviewed article in an online or adult 
learner education journal. 
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Initial E-mail Research Participant Request 


Dear Health Care Program Student, 

I am a doctoral candidate at Columbus State University. I am e-mailing you to ask you to 
participate in a research study. Through this study, I am hoping to gain additional information 
about adult learner satisfaction in online learning as it relates to instructor interaction. 

You are being asked to participate in a survey and possibly a follow up interview and / or 
Web-Ex focus group. 

Participation in the initial survey will take no more than 7 minutes. If you are willing to 
participate in the follow up interview, and additional e-mail will be sent to request an interview 
time. The interview will last approximately 60 minutes. The online Web-Ex focus group will last 
no longer than 60 minutes and will require you to have computer and internet access. 

All participant responses will be kept confidential and coded along with all other survey 
data. Nothing you say will be attributed directly to you. 

This research study has been reviewed by the Columbus State University Institutional 
Review Board, which insures that research projects involving human subjects follow federal 
regulations. 

If you are willing to participate in this research study, please complete the enclosed IRB 
Confidentiality Form and Student Satisfaction Survey. Please return both the IRB Consent Form 
and survey to Brinson sarah@columbusstate.edu . 

Thank you for your time and consideration. 

Sincerely, 


Sarah G. Brinson 
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COLUMBUS STATE 

UNIVERSITY 


Institutional Review Board 

Informed Consent Form 


You are being asked to participate in a research project conducted by Sarah G. Brinson, a student in the 
Department of Counseling, Foundations, and Educational Leadership at Columbus State University. The faculty 
member supervising the study is Dr. Michael Richardson at Columbus State University. 

I. Purpose: 

The purpose of this project is to examine and collect data in regards to online adult learner satisfaction as 
it relates to instructor interaction. Data will be collected from adult learners currently enrolled in health 
care profession programs at a small rural community college. 


The data collected from the survey, interview, and focus group will not be reproduced in any reports 
related to the research study. 


The data gathered and reported in this study will be significant to administrators, online instructors, and 
faculty members of higher education institutions who seek to provide optimal learning experiences for 
their adult learner population. Data from this study will also help to provide clarity regarding adult learner 
satisfaction as it relates to instructor interaction in the online environment. This information can be used 
to improve the dimensions of student satisfaction with instructor interaction in the online environment, 
thus increase students' overall satisfaction with online learning. 

II. Procedures: 

By signing this Informed Consent Form, you are agreeing to participate in an initial adult learner 
satisfaction survey, and a voluntary individual interview or focus group. Surveys will be given to all 
students currently enrolled in a health professions program. The initial survey will take no longer than 7 
minutes to complete and will include voluntary demographic data related to the students age, gender, 
and number of completed online courses. Participants will also be asked to participate in a personal 
interview or focus group on the initial satisfaction survey. Participants for the interviews and focus group 
will be purposefully selected based on age and contacted by the researcher through e-mail and cell 
phone. Individual interviews and the Web-Ex focus group will last no longer than 60 minutes. The 
individual interviews will be recorded and the online Web-Ex focus group will be recorded digitally within 
the Web-Ex system. Recording for the individual interviews will be transcribed and provided back to you 
the interviewee to confirm accuracy if desired. 
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I. Possible Risks or Discomforts: 

This research study proposes no risk to the participants involved in the survey, interview, and / or focus 
group. It is the mission of the researcher to avoid any discomforts or inconveniences to the participant as 
it relates to their involvement in this study. 

Discomforts associated with this survey and interview may include answering questions that include the 
participants opinion of their personal online learning experience. Participant inconvenience may include 
time adjustments to their personal schedule for interview or focus group participation. The researcher will 
be mindful of possible discomfort or unease of the interviewee when answering interview or focus group 
questions. Likewise, the interviewee is encouraged to express discomfort when answering interview or 
focus group questions at any time. The participants involved in the interview or focus group will be 
allowed to schedule their own interview in order to avoid any personal time inconveniences. 

You as the interviewee will receive a copy of the interview and/or focus group transcript and will be 
encouraged to identify any areas or request clarity of any detail included. All survey and interview data 
will be stored in locked files or in the researcher's personal password protected computer. After one year 
all documentation will be shredded and deleted. 

II. Potential Benefits: 

Your participation in the research study will increase the current body of knowledge as it relates to online 
adult learner satisfaction with instructor interaction. Your response and interview answers will also help 
to identify current themes or patterns associated with online adult learner satisfaction. 

III. Costs and Compensation: 

You as a survey and or interview / focus group participant will not incur any cost or receive any 
compensation for your participation in this study. 

IV. Confidentiality: 

Your anonymity and privacy will be maintained throughout the study. All information will be stored in 
locked files or on a password protected computer for a period of one year. At the end of the one-year 
period all information will be permanently deleted and destroyed. 

V. Withdrawal: 

Your participation in this research study is voluntary. You may withdraw from the study at any time, and 
your withdrawal will not involve penalty or loss of benefits. 

For additional information about this research project, you may contact the Principal Investigator, Sarah G. Brinson 
at 229-343-6622 or brinson_sarah@columbusstate.edu. If you have questions about your rights as a research 
participant, you may contact Columbus State University Institutional Review Board at irb@columbusstate.edu . 

I have read this informed consent form. If I had any questions, they have been answered. By signing this form, I 
agree to participate in this research project. 


Signature of Participant 


Date 
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Brinson, Sarah 


From: Ben Arbaugh <arbaugh@uwosh.ebu> 

Sent: Wednesday, August 23. 2017 3:42 PM 

To: Brinson. Sarah 

Subject: Re: Permission to use Perceived Student Satisfaction Survey 


Hi Sarah, 

These approaches seem reasonable to me. I wish you the best with your research. Cheers, Ben 
On Wed, Aug 23,2017 at 10:35 AM, Brinson. Sarah s :Sarah.Brinson<iasurams.edu> wrote: 

Dr. Arbaugh, 

My name is Sarah Brinson. I am currently enrolled in a doctoral program at Columbus State University m 
Columbus Georgia. 

I am currently completing my dissertation m the area of adult learners and online learning. My dissertation title 
is ‘To what extent does instructor interaction impact adult learner satisfaction in an online environment.” 

I am e-matling you to request permission to use your Satisfaction with Internet-Based MBA Courses Survey 
taken from your research article Virtual Classroom Characteristics and Student Satisfaction with Internet- 
Based MBA Courses. 

https: www.researchgate net/nubhcation 243767607 Virtual Classroom Characteristics and Student Satisfa 

chon with Internet-Based MBA Courses?enrichId=rgreci-2S795b23a89e5d8dc965fc6cl3d8fe04- 
XXX&ennchSource=Y292ZXJQYV , dlOzI0\lzc2NzYwNztBUzovMzA0ODg3NiE2OTYvNiBAMTOzMTk2 

NDIxMTYvNO°«3D < ‘'o3D&el=l x 2& esc=pubhcahonCoverPdf 

For the purpose of my research, I would only’ like to use the Perceived student satisfaction portion of this 
survey’. I would like to omit questions 5,7,10, 11, and 12 and also remove the word MBA from this section of 
the survey I would also like to change the 5 point Likert scale to a 4 point Likert scale. 

I feel that this portion of the survey and the adjustment in the Likert scale will better align with my research. 

Thank you for your time. 

I look forward to hearing from you 

Sincerely', 

Sarah Brinson 

Sarah, bnnsonju asurams.edu 


229-343-6622 


i 
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Perceived Student Satisfaction Survey 
Please rate the following questions with the described 4-point scale 
1= strongly disagree, 2= disagree, 3 = agree, 4 = strongly agree 

1. I am satisfied with my decision to take a course via the Internet. 

Circle One: 12 3 4 

2. If I had an opportunity to take another course via the Internet, I would gladly do so. 

Circle One: 12 3 4 

3. My choice to take a course via the Internet was a wise one. 

Circle One: 12 3 4 

4. I was very satisfied with taking online courses. 

Circle One: 12 3 4 

5. Conducting the course via the Internet improved the quality of the course compared 

to other courses. Circle One: 12 3 4 

6. The quality of the online course compared favorably to my other courses. 

Circle One: 12 3 4 

7. I feel the quality of the course I took was largely unaffected by conducting it via the 

Internet. Circle One: 12 3 4 

Voluntary Demographic Questions 

1. Participants age (circle one) 

a. Under 25 

b. 25-34 

c. 35-44 

d. Over 45 

2. Participants gender (circle one) 

a. Male 

b. Female 
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3. Number of online courses completed (circle one) 

a. 1 

b. 2 

c. 3 

d. 4 or more 


4. Would you be willing to participate in a research project that includes an interview to 
share your experience with online learning and instructor interaction? 

a. Yes 

b. No 


If “YES” please supply: 


Name: 


Cell Phone Number: 


E-mail Address: 


Best time to reach 
you by phone: 



5. Would you be willing to participate in a research project that includes an online Web- 
Ex focus group to share your experience with online learning and instructor 
interaction? 

c. Yes 

d. No 


If “YES” please supply: 


Name: 


Cell Phone Number: 


E-mail Address: 


Best time to reach 
you by phone: 
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Dear Health Care Program Student, 

Time is running out! This e-mail serves as your final reminder to complete the attached 
student research survey. Through this study, I am hoping to gain additional information about 
adult learner satisfaction in online learning as it relates to instructor interaction. 

Remember, you are being asked to participate in a survey, and possibly a follow up 
interview and / or Web-Ex focus group. 

Participation in the initial survey will take no more than 7 minutes. If you are willing to 
participate in the follow up interview, and additional e-mail will be sent to request an interview 
time. The interview will last approximately 60 minutes. The online Web-Ex focus group will last 
no longer than 60 minutes and will require you to have computer and internet access. 

All participant responses will be kept confidential and coded along with all other survey 
data. Nothing you say will be attributed directly to you. 

This research study has been reviewed by the Columbus State University Institutional 
Review Board, which insures that research projects involving human subjects follow federal 
regulations. 

If you are willing to participate in this research study, please complete the enclosed IRB 
Confidentiality Fonn and Student Satisfaction Survey. Please return both the IRB Consent Fonn 
and survey to Brinson sarah@columbusstate.edu . 

Thank you for your time and consideration. 

Sincerely, 


Sarah G. Brinson 
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Dear (insert name), 


Thank you for agreeing to participate in the interview portion of this research study. This 
portion of my research will involve conducting individual interviews with adult learners to gain 
insight into instructor interaction as it relates to adult learner satisfaction, assessment, and 
instruction. 

The interview process will take no more than one hour of your time. 

All participant responses will be kept confidential and coded along with all other survey 
data. Nothing you say will be attributed directly to you. 

I have included a copy of the interview protocol questions in this e-mail for your review. 

This research study has been reviewed by the Columbus State University Institutional 
Review Board, which insures that research projects involving human subjects follow federal 
regulations. 

If you are willing to participate in the follow up interview, please respond to this e-mail 
with a day and time during the week of October 2 - October 6, 2017 that you will be available 
for the interview. 

I can be reached through e-mail at Brinson sarah@columbusstate.edu or cell phone at 229-343- 
6622. To answer any questions. 

Thank you for your time and consideration. 

Sincerely, 


Sarah G. Brinson 
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Initial e-mail contact for Web- Ex Focus Group 
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Dear (insert name), 


Thank you for agreeing to participate in the focus group portion of this research study. 
This portion of my research will involve conducting an online Web-Ex focus group with adult 
learners to gain insight into instructor interaction as it relates to adult learner satisfaction, 
assessment, and instruction. 

The Web- Ex Focus Group will take no more than one hour of your time. In order to 
participate in the Web-Ex Focus group you will need to have computer and internet access. 

All participant responses will be kept confidential and coded along with all other survey 
data. Nothing you say will be attributed directly to you. 

I have included a copy of the interview/ focus group protocol questions in this e-mail for 
your review. 

This research study has been reviewed by the Columbus State University Institutional 
Review Board, which insures that research projects involving human subjects follow federal 
regulations. 

If you are willing to participate in the follow up Web-Ex focus group, please respond to 
this e-mail with a day and time during the week of October 2 - October 6, 2017 that you will be 
available for the Web-Ex focus group. 

I can be reached through e-mail at Brinson sarah@columbusstate.edu or cell phone at 229-343- 
6622 to answer any questions. 

Thank you for your time and consideration. 

Sincerely, 


Sarah G. Brinson 
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1. For the purpose of this study, adult learners were defined as a non-traditional college student over 
the age of 25. How does being an adult learner influence your perception of online learning? 

2. Explain your transition into online learning as an adult learner? What were the challenges you 
encountered in this transition? What do you consider the benefits of online learning? 

3. What has been your greatest challenge with online learning? 

4. What has been your greatest reward with online learning? 

5. How would you describe your experience with your instructors in online learning? 

6. What techniques did your online instructors use to facilitate your participation? 

7. To what extent did your online instructors provide feedback throughout your online course work? 

8. Through what methods did your instructor provided feedback on your work through comments? 

9. Through what methods did the online instructor evaluate your performance during the online 
course? 

10. How were the assessments for the online course conveyed prior to the beginning of the course? 

11. During the online course, what assessment techniques were used? 

12. Based on your experiences with online learning, what was the most important that thing that led 


to satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the online course? 
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Albany State 
University^ 

INSTITUTIONAL REVIEW BOARD, IRB 


August 25, 2017 


Institutional Review Board 
Columbus State University 
4225 University Avenue 
Columbus, GA 31907 

Re: Letter of Cooperation 

To Whom It May Concern: 

Please note that Ms. Sarah Brinson, a doctoral candidate in the Higher Education Department at Columbus State 
University, has the permission of Albany State University’s Institutional Review Board to conduct her study 
entitled, To What Extent Does Instructor Interaction Impact Adult Learner Satisfaction in an Online Environment? 
It is understood that her research will examine the influence of instructor interactions on the adult learner’s 
satisfaction of the online learning experience. Specifically, the researcher proposes to answer the following research 
questions. 

1. To what extent does adult learner course satisfaction vary with instructor interactions in the online 
environment? 

2. How do adult learners describe their online learning experience as it relates to instructor interaction? 

3. How satisfied arc adult learners with online instruction? 

This study will be significant to administrators, online instructors, and faculty members of higher education 
institutions who seek to provide optimal learning experiences for their adult learner population. Data from this study 
will help to provide clarity regarding adult learner satisfaction as it relates to instructor interaction in the online 
environment, and can be used to improve the dimensions of student satisfaction with instructor interaction in the 
online environment. 

Since ASU has online courses, our institution would be ideal for her research. Her potential participants will be a 
convenient population and includes at least one (1) online health career program course. Specifically, it is 
understood that her research will consist of a survey and follow-up Web-Ex interviews. In addition, it is understood 
that all security precautions will be taken by the researcher to protect the anonymity of the participants of this 
research. 

Albany State University is requesting a copy of her IRB approval along with any associated documents. For 
additional questions or concerns, please feel free to contact me at Dorcne.mcdlin@asurams.edu or at 229-420-7020 
or the Office of Research and Sponsored Programs at 229-430-3690. 


Sincerely, 

Dorenc Mcdlin, Ed.D. 

Chair, Institutional Review Board 


cc: 

ORSP 


Albany State University • Albany, GA 31705 • Telephone 229-430-3690 

University System of Georgia • An Equal Opportunity / Affirmative action Institution -M /FA'/l I 
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Certificate of Completion 


The National Institutes of Health (NIH) Office of Extramural Research certifies that 
Sarah Brinson successfully completed the NIH Web-based training course 
"Protecting Human Research Participants". 


Date of completion: 08/09/2017 


Certification Number: 2447629 




. x,,... ;-. ; ; . -v. A i. - .1 , L 
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CSU IRB <irb@columbusstate.edu> 

to me, Michael, Institutional 

Institutional Review Board 
Columbus State University 

Date: 9/21/17 
Protocol Number: 18-011 

Protocol Title: To What Extent Does Instructor Interaction Impact Adult Learner Satisfaction in the Online 
Environment? 

Principal Investigator: Sarah Brinson 
Co-Principal Investigator: Michael Richardson 

Dear Sarah Brinson: 

Representatives of the Columbus State University Institutional Review Board have reviewed your research 
proposal identified above. It has been determined that the research project poses minimal risk to subjects and 
qualifies for expedited review under 45 CFR 46.110. 

Approval is granted for one (1) year from the date of this letter for approximately 50 subjects. Please note any 
changes to the protocol must be submitted in writing to the IRB before implementing the change(s). Any 
adverse events, unexpected problems, and/or incidents that involve risks to participants and/or others must be 
reported to the Institutional Review Board at irb@columbusstate.edu or (706) 507-8634 . 

You must submit a Final Report Form to the IRB once the project is completed or within 12 months from the 
date of this letter. If the study extends beyond 1 year, you must submit a Project Continuation Form to the 
IRB. Both forms are located on the CSU IRB website (https://aa.columbusstate.edu/research/irb/). The 
completed form should be submitted to irb@columbusstate.edu . Please note that either the Principal 
Investigator or Co-Principal Investigator can complete and submit this form to the IRB. Failure to submit this 
required form could delay the approval process for future IRB applications. 

If you have further questions, please feel free to contact the IRB. 

Sincerely, 

Amber Dees, IRB Coordinator 
Institutional Review Board 
Columbus State University 






